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JESSE BARTLEY MILAM 
By Grant Foreman 


All too soon the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society again has the melancholy duty of observing the passing of 
one of our most valuable and loved members. Jesse Bartley Milam, 
second in a large family of children, was born March 10, 1884, inv 
Ellis County, Texas, the son of William Guinn Milam and Sarah 
Ellen Couch Milam. When the boy was three years old his father 
removed the little family to the neighborhood of Chelsea, Indian 
Territory, where he engaged in stock raising. Here young Milam 
began his education in the school at Alluwe, which he continued 
at the Chelsea Public school and later completed at the Cherokee 
Male Seminary in Tahlequah. 

At the age of ninteen, by his mother, a one-sixteenth Cherokee, 
he was enrolled with eight brothers and sisters as a one-thirty sec- 
ond degree Cherokee. After he finished school, he was launched 
into a business career by his father in the conduct of his hardware 
store in Chelsea. 

In time as his business experience and competence expanded, 
Mr. Milam purchased an interest in the Bank of Chelsea, the first 
state bank in the Indian Territory, in which he became cashier and 
in 1915 the president. As his experience and acquaintance broaden-— 
ed, Mr. Milam assumed a larger place in the business world and in- 
the confidence of the people with whom he lived; he identified him- 
self with financial interests in Rogers County, and in 1936 he was- 
made president of the principal bank in that county, the Rogers 
County Bank at Claremore. 

He did not limit his activities to banking interests and with 
shrewd appreciation of the possibilities of the oil field just open- 
ing up in the county within the orbit of his banking operations he 
ventured into that inviting field and in 1904, in association with 
Woodley G. Phillips he drilled his first oil well on his own allot- 
ment near Alluwe and Chelsea. The suceess of this venture led Mr. 
Milam to extend his operations in the field in-which he continued 
to be interested, and before his death he and Mr. Phillips owned 
and operated a large number of oil wells in that part of Oklahoma. 

Possessed of tireless energy and capacity for work and plan- 
ning, Mr. Milam became interested in many business enterprises 
that contributed to the welfare of the poeple within the range of 
his influence. 


On April 6, 1904, Mr. Milam was united in marriage with 
Miss Elizabeth P. MeSpadden, a member of a distinguished Chero- 
kee family and from then to his death he lived under the benedic- 
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ion of this gracious lady. This union was blessed by the follow- 
ng children: Hinman Stuart Milam, born April 16, 1907, now of 
shelsea, Oklahoma; Mildred Elizabeth Milam born May 10, 1910, 
narried to Phillip Hubbard Viles, and now living at Claremore, 
Jklahoma; and Mary Ellan Milam, born May 16, 1916, married to 
xeorge Joseph Stevenson and now living at Tarkio, Missouri. 


Mr. Milam was a member of the Masonic Lodge, a thirty- 
second degree Mason, and a Shriner; a member of the Memorial 
Methodist Church of Chelsea; a member of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows; Past president of the Claremore Rotary Club 
und a member of the Claremore Chamber of Commerce 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed Mr. Milam prin- 
sipal chief of the Cherokee Nation on April 16, 1941, for a term 
of one year; he was re-appointed April 17, 1942 for one year, and 
mn May 18, 1943 he received the appointment for four years, and 
ygain succeeded himself on May 18, 1947 for four years. 

During his later years Mr. Milam was afflicted with a heart 
ailment that interfered with his normal activities though he con- 
inued to maintain his interest in the work of this Society; but 
leath finally overtook him on May 8, 1949 in a Kansas City Hos- 
xital and brought him to an end of a useful and distinguished 
sareer, lamented by Oklahomans far and wide. He was survived 
xy Mrs. Milam, all three of his children, and eight grandchildren, 
shree.sisters, Miss Viola Milam, Mrs. Benjamin F. Mehr, and Mrs. 
Robert H. Rucker; and two brothers, Noolie T. and Walker W. 
Milam. 

Funeral services were conducted at Memorial Methodist Church 
n Chelsea, Oklahoma, on Wednesday, May 11, 1949, by the Rev- 
rend Forest E. Dudley of Kilgore, Texas followed by interment 
n the Chelsea Cemetery. 

Mr. Milam’s interest in his people took the form of an in- 
elligent study of their history, which resulted in his accumula- 
jon of one of the most extensive and best selected libraries in 
he state. His interest in history resulted in his becoming a life 
nember of the Oklahoma Historical Society of which he was elected 
1 director. He was a member of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
ion, and former president of the Cherokee Seminaries Association. 

He was a faithful attendant at board meetings of the His- 
orical Society and his advice and counsel were listened to with 
he great respect to which they were entitled. He had a sound 
ippreciation of historical values and was in every way competent 
o guide this Society in the way of greatest usefulness and achieve- 
nent. Mr. Milam had an engaging and courteous manner that en- 
leared him to his fellow members and made contact with him at 
yoard meetings a stimulating and pleasant experience. He will be 
orely missed. 
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MAJOR GENERAL CLARENCE L. TINKER 


By John Woolery* 


General Tinker, Oklahoma hero who lost his life in the Battle 
of Midway, brought with his name in that of Tinker Air Force 


Base, the proud background of the Osage Nation, and the courage — 


and gallantry of those men who out-fought and out-witted the 
Japanese in the Battle of Midway. 


He was one-eighth Osage Indian, born at Elgin, Kansas, on ~ 


November 21, 1887. His formal military education began at sixteen 


when he entered Wentworth Military Academy at Lexington, Mis- — 


souri. He was commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the Philip- 
pine Constabulary in 1908, and served there for four years before 
transferring to the regular army. In 1917 when the United States 
entered World War I, he was transferred to his own country and 
was stationed at Douglas, Arizona in a training capacity, although 
he had hoped for active duty assignment. 


a Mi gre 


Following the war, General Tinker became interested in avia-— 
tion and began flight training at March Field, California. In 1926, 


he served as Assistant Military Attache at the American Embassy 
in London, England, and while there, was awarded the Soldier’s 
Medal for extricating a companion from a burning plane. 


In 1927, he served on the Air Corps Staff and for the next 
twelve years held positions as Commanding Officer of various 
domestic army air fields. From May, 1940, he held the following 
positions: Commanding General, MacDill, Florida; Commanding 
General, Third Interceptor Command, Drew Field, Florida; and 


lied 


finally Commanding General of the Air Forces in Hawaii, which — 


post. he held until he was reported missing in action on June 7, 


1942, while personally leading his bomber command against the 
enemy. 


OKLAHOMA Crry AIR MaTEerreL AREA 
TINKER AIR FORCE BASE 


to 


When it was learned that the Air Forces had under considera-_ 
tion building a depot that would be centrally located in the United 


States, Mr. R, A. Singletary, a resident of Oklahoma City and 


* John Woolery, under the Adjutant General’s Office for the Oklahoma City Air — 


Material Area, edits and prepares histories for this Air Material Area and its sub- 


ordinate installations, and coordinates releases of historical data to the public with © 


the Public Information Officer of this Command. In October, 1942. Mr 

was transferred to this Headquarters from the Indian Garvin akon he hed wid 
as employment agent for several years. He is one-half Choctaw Indian World War 
I veteran, and attended the Oklahoma City University —Ed. : 
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Chamber of Commerce representative in Washington, conferred 
with Colonel I’. M. Kennedy, Chief of Buildings and Grounds 
Division of the Air Forces, on the advantages of locating the depot 
in Oklahoma City. 


On March 9, 1941, the Site Board of the Air Forces arrived in 
Oklahoma City to make a selection of a site. Two sites were under 
consideration at that time but it was finally agreed between the 
Board and the officials of the City of Oklahoma City and Chamber 
of Commerce that the site located just off Southeast 29th Street 
would be the location for the potential Air Depot. 


The officials of the City of Oklahoma City agreed to turn 
over to the Government the 960 acres donated by citizens of Okla- 
homa City for the sum of ten dollars and other considerations. The 
legal description of Tract No. 1 is: East half of Section 15, W% 
of Section 14, NE14 of Section 22, NW1, of Section 23, Township 
11 North, Range 2 West of the Indian Meridian, Oklahoma Coun- 
ty, Oklahoma. 


Subsequent to the announcement signed by Assistant Secretary 
of War, Robert Patterson, that the award of the long-awaited 
project had been assigned to Oklahoma City and the 960 acres 
turned over to the Federal Government, immediate proceedings 
were taken to open the way for construction. 


In July, 1941, a contract was awarded to J. Gordon Turnbull, 
Sverdrup and Parcel, Cleveland, Ohio, as consulting engineers and 
architects for planning and designing of the Air Depot. Tenta- 
tive plans for the location of buildings were drafted and the gen- 
eral plan was approved with some minor changes to be made. 


The contract for the prime construction of the Air Depot was 
awarded to Dunning-James-Patterson on a _ cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
basis. This type of contract avoids advertising for bids and in that 
way construction of the Air Depot was started immediately, even 
before the plans were complete. This was an important point, con- 
sidering the fact that the plans called for the initial completion 
late of March, 1942. 


The question of a name for the Air Depot met with some con- 
fusion since there was already an established Oklahoma City Air 
Mield. The matter however was settled on May 21, 1941 in a letter 
‘rom Chief of Engineers in Washington to the Division Engineers 
4t Dallas, Texas, in which the new project was designated Mid- 
west Air Depot. This name, signifying the scope of territory the 
lepot would serve and the name to be used in all future correspond- 
nce and references. It was Midwest Air Depot for almost a year 
until on March 1, 1942 the War Department established Oklahoma 
City Air Depot as an installation under the jurisdiction of Air Serv- 
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ice Command, Patterson Field, Fairfield, Ohio, and was activated 
as such on that date. 


A name for the field on which the Air Depot was being built 
was brought up before the Naming Board of the War Department. 
The name Tinker was suggested in honor of the Oklahoma hero 
who lost his life in the Battle of Midway. There was some con- 
troversy over naming the field for an individual due to the fact 
that it would require the perspective of time to decide which hero 
most merited the honor. However, it was finally decided on October 
15, 1942 by command of Henry H. Arnold, Commanding General 
of the Air Forces, that the field would be designated Tinker Field, 
in honor of Major General Clarence L. Tinker, U. S. Army. 


During the month of December, 1941, it became known that 
William Turnbull, Colonel, Air Corps, assigned as Supply Officer, 
San Antonio Air Depot, Duncan Field, San Antonio, Texas, had 
been appointed by the Air Service Command to command the depot. 
On January 15, 1942, Colonel Turnbull arrived from the San 
Antonio Air Depot to take charge of the project. Personnel employ- 
ed, which numbered from 2,600 to 2,800 were detached to the San 
Antonio Air Depot for training. Of this number approximately 
2,400 returned to Oklahoma City. This number was supplemented 
by approximately 300 experienced individuals from the San An- 
tonio Air Depot, surrounding subordinate installations and other 
governmental agencies. This cadre was to be used for staffing pur- 
poses and to serve as a nucleus in establishing the new organiza- 
tion. 


Temporary headquarters were established in the Commerce 
Exchange building, which consisted of one room, equipped with 
such discarded furniture as the building manager was able to as- 
semble for his new tenants. A small warehouse building located 
on West Ninth Street, Oklahoma City, was leased for the receipt 


storage, and issue of supplies and equipment for the new organiza- 
tion. 


It was not long before the headquarters of the depot organiza- 
tion outgrew the location in the Commerce Exchange building, and 
on April 4, 1942, it was moved to the Bass Building where several 
floors were available for expansion. It was in the Bass Building 
that the maintenance division and the staff offices of the organiza- 
tion were activated. 


Civilian training was given its inception in February, 1942. 
The first training unit to be established was the maintenance train- 
ing unit, an off-reservation school in which classes were held in 
sheet metal, electricity, machine shop, radio and engines. In Aw 
gust, 1942, additional classes were started in the state armory build- 
ing for both supply and maintenance division training. In anticipa- 


(Photo from Tinker Air Force Base) 
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tion of the great demand for workers, arrangements were made 
with the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma and the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, 
to conduct classes in mechanic’s trades. Prior to the establishment 
of depot training at the State armory building, the supply divi- 
Sion instituted its own training school while located in the Bass 
building. Supervisors and key personnel acted in the capacity of 
training instructors as well as performed the functions of on-the- 
job training. 


_ On July 20, 1942, the supply division moved to the depot site 
in the new quarters, depot supply buildings, commonly known as 
Depot Supply No. 1 and Depot Supply No. 2. About the middle of 
August the maintenance operations moved to their quarters on the 
field. Headquarters and other miscellaneous departments moved 
the latter part of August. By the close of the year 1942, all de- 
partments of the new organization were in full operation and had 
located on Tinker Field. 


During the period of extensive expansion within the AF or- 
ganization, the depot experienced many important organizational 
changes, thus changing the name of the organization many times 
since the first designation of Midwest Air Depot, May 21, 1941. 
On March 1, 1942, the name Midwest Air Depot was changed to 
Oklahoma City Air Depot. The installation was designated Tinker 
Field on October 15, 1942; and its name became Oklahoma City 
Air Depot, Tinker Field. Later other name changes were made as 
indicated : 


Oklahoma City Air Depot Control Area Command........ February 1, 1943 
Tinker Field 

Ollanomea, City, Air Service, COMMA da occ ccecccccextececentaseesccceos May 17, 19438 
Tinker Field 

Oklahoma City Air Technical Service Command........ November 14, 1944 
Tinker Field 

Olkjiahoma City Air’ Materiel Area). 2a ccnc2o cet sccccacecenuecen sence July 2, 1946 
Tinker Field 

Tinker Field was redesignated Tinker Air Force Base on February 5, 
1948 and since that date the installation has been known as Okla- 
homa City Air Materiel Area, Tinker Air Force Base. 


The Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, during World War I, 
was responsible for reconditioning, modification or modernization 
of aircraft, vehicles and equipment. 


The first engine to be completely overhauled at this Depot was 
the Wright Aeronautical R-1820 engine for B-17 aircraft. Its 
production gradually increased to an extent that 12,278 of this type 
ngine had been overhauled by V-J Day (September 2, 1945). This 
Depot pioneered the overhaul of the Wright Aeronautical R-3300 
ngine for B-29 aircraft. The R-3350 was made to perform its mis- 
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sion during the war for long and extended flights. Schedule for 
overhaul and test of this engine at one time reached a peak of 
1,000 for a month’s schedule. Improved and powerful engines used 
in both Jet fighters and bombers are overhauled and tested au 
Tinker Air Force Base. H 


Since the War, this Headquarters has continued to overhau 
and recondition a number of heavy bombers as the B-29, B-d0. 
B-36 and B-45; F-47 and F-84 fighters; C-54, C-97 and C-47 ecarg 
planes and other military aircrafts and various types of moto 
vehicles for delivery to operational segments of the Air Force. R 
conditioning of R-3350 engines approached World War II propor 
tions by April, 1949, when the Engine Repair Section turned ow 
780 B-29 engines a month. By June 30, 1949, approximately 9,10 
engines were overhauled. World War peak was 1,000 a month. Th 
depot supply functions during the War and during peacetime oper 
tions have been to accomplish the receipt, storage, issue, salvage, 
disposal and stock control over materiel used by the Air Force 


During the War, the Oklahoma City Air Materiel geographic 
area consisted of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Missour: 
Arkansas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and the portion of Tex 
north of the 33d degree of North Latitude. The geographical area 
has remained the same.! 


Major General F. S. Borum, an Oklahoman who was reared @ 
ees has been in command of the Installation since July 1 
5. 
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(Photo from Tinker Air Force Base) 


Left to right: Capt. O. W. MacFarland, Col. P. W. Tibbetts, and 
Major Tom Ferebee in front of the Hnola Gay prior to its final flight 
as it took off from Tinker Air Force Base to be turned over to the 
Smithsonian Institute. The Hnola Gay on August 6, 1945, dropped the 
first atomic bomb on Hiroshima, Col. Tibbetts serving as pilot and 
Major Ferebee as bombardier who released the bomb. 
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GOOD HOMES AND NEWER USES FOR OLD RECORDS 
By Gaston Intton* 


Every thought which the human mind has ever entertained 
was conceived in some such setting as the community in which each 
of us now lives. Every deed, good or bad, was performed within 
the limits of some neighborhood such as the one in which each of 
us was born and grew up, or in which we will spend our remain- 
ing days. All history—ultimately a chronicle of events involving 
persons at particular places—must have a local habitation. Since 
the world is the sum-total of its communities, it follows that the 
local scene is not entirely local but, in a greater or lesser degree, 
_partakes of all world experience. 


The study of each local community should enable us to see the 
pattern of the larger mosaic of world history, and it should protect 
us against today’s multiple voices which insinuate that an under- 
standing of the world emerges from the recital of contemporary 
divorces, murders, baseball games, accidents, and rumors of an- 
other war. A survey of our community’s experience, enabling us 
to see that these phenomena constitute the problem rather than 
the approach, should also give us the poise with which to meet the 
constant crisis of current events. 


High-speed transportation and long-range communication, 
which have brought this generation great mobility and a widened 
range of every day living, have weakened and all but destroyed a 
highly desirable feeling of attachment to our environment. This 
condition, pointing up the individual’s need for something more 
enduring than the tax collector’s demand and the austere bill of 
rights, will be remedied when once again we sink our emotional 
anchors in our community’s past. An interest in a community and 
a growing respect for its founders, becoming the fuel for a holy 
flame of patriotic love for our state, our nation, and the world in 
which we live, is a necessary antidote to general unrest in this 
generation. 


Our community is constantly changing, although we may not 
realize the fact. As the old way of life passes, its physical mani- 
festations also disappear. The ideals of life which the members of 


* Dr. Gaston Litton, Archivist in the University of Oklahoma, delivered this 
paper on the program of the Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
at Stillwater, Oklahoma, May 26, 1949. Dr. Litton, who is directing the manuscripts 
program at the University, points out in this speech some of the uses to which 
archival materials are put and he calls upon Oklahomans everywhere to aid the 
archival agencies of the State in the asembling and preservation of the significant 
materials reflecting the history and contemporary life of Oklahoma.—Ed. 
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our community held in yesteryear diverge from those of the 
present generation. The habit of parting reluctantly or impatiently 
with the old ideas, and assuming new ones, is characteristic of com- 
munity behavior. It has always been thus; surely it will always 
continue to be so. Powerless to halt the course of destiny, we had 
best submit and understand. 


Understanding our community and the changing pattern of 
its history has occupied the attention of most of us at one time or 
another. The lone Yankee farmer has wondered how it happened 
that all his neighbors in a certain township were of Southern origin. 
The town merchant, lamenting the increase of tenancy among his 
customers, has sought the causes for the consequent loss of trade. 
The members of the local D. A. R. chapter, wishing to erect a mark- 
er to the memory of an Indian scout or early settler, have searched 
for the dates and places which would establish beyond any doubt 
the wisdom of their decision. A traveller, surprised at the loca- 
tion of a highly specialized industry in a community, has delay- 
ed his journey while he searched out the explanation. The city 
park board, for reasons of civic pride, has required specifie in- 
formation on the person who founded the system of playgrounds 
and parks. The well-to-do families of the city, following an obseure 
custom of eating their Sunday dinner at a hotel, have inspired 
searches by members of a local club for the origin of that social 
practice. 


* 

To satisfy any of these inquirers with full evidence, to study 
any phase of local history, presupposes the existence and avail- 
ability of adequate source material. Such material, if assembled 
in sufficient quantity and variety, will show what made the com- 
munity desirable as a place of settlement, and which racial and 
religious groups peopled it. The growth and expansion of the com- 
munity in terms of its residences, its arteries of communication and 
transportation, and its commercial prosperity, should be revealed 
in these records. The community’s educational and cultural institu- 
tions, its museum and art gallery, its charitable and correctional 
institutions, should be represented in the records. The organiza- 
tion of the local courts, the community’s war participation, its 
general professional life, and its local government, should be cover- 
ed by complete files. And, finally, the collection should be rounded 
out with documents concerning the community’s older families, 
and the personalities responsible for its progress. 


_ _ The source of much community information is the memory of 
living man—which, fallible and perishable as it is, can be tapped 
for historical purposes by means of interviews, or through letters 
of inquiry, and by questionaire. Newspapers are a wonderful source 
of information on a locality—though, of course, within the limita- 
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tions of deadlines and other factors which direct newspaper re- 
porting. 


There are, fortunately, a great many other sources of es- 
sential facts. Their discovery and identification reach the core of 
this inquiry. The external forms, which the facts of local history 
assume, constitute tomorrow’s treasure and heritage and they are 
almost without number. A dozen or more types, which are easily 


pe ceenized by the layman, are the basic categories into which they 
all. 


There are broadsides—those loose printed sheets distributed 
by hand to proclaim the coming of circuses, announce the opening 
of toll gates, advertise the sales of farms and farm implements, 
publish the dates of coming elections, and even call for the celebra- 
tion of national and state holidays. Broadsides are important be- 
cause they reflect early customs and because they mirror early 
printing and communication methods. The old handbills are sought 
by archivists for the anticipated use of social historians. 


Maps and plans of towns often reveal changes in the develop- 
ment of communities, and sometimes point out the location of vil- 
lages which have disappeared entirely. Musical and dramatic 
programmes, funeral] cards, invitations to balls, and even Christmas 
greeting cards revive for us the social life of earlier generations. 
Business cards, calendars, pictorial advertisements and letterheads 
of commercial houses remind us of the existence of early indus- 
tries, financial houses, and trading practices. Descriptive book- 
lets and travel folders of railroads or steamboat lines add their 
bits. Anniversary editions of newspapers often contribute names, 
dates, and other details which are not available elsewhere. 


Reminiscences of older residents, by those who have taken the 
trouble to prepare them, provide information of a very personal 
and intimate nature which must not be ignored by the writer who 
attempts to interest the general public in the past. A first step 
in the collection of this form of material is to encourage early 
settlers to write the stories of their lives. 


Local histories are often issued by county councils, women’s 
clubs, religious bodies, and interested individuals; brochures giv- 
ing gazetteer information are occasionally put out by newspaper 
advertising and circulation departments, as well as by chambers 
of commerce and the public information departments of the larger 
companies. Such publications perform bibliographical and bio- 
graphical service to scholarship. 

Photographs are constantly needed and for a myriad of uses. 
They are used annually for calendars, Christmas cards, or even 
stationery. Throughout the year they are needed to illustrate house 
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organs, brochures, articles for papers and magazines. Anniversary 
celebrations would be impossible without the usual historic photo- 
graphs; and they are even called for by national advertising agen- 
cies to illustrate displays and campaign material. Individuals copy 
them to illustrate their lectures, theses and books, and to verify 
historical data. Bets and lawsuits have been settled by pictures. 
Artists obtain ideas for murals, portraits and advertisements from 


photographs; composers often request pictures to illustrate the © 


covers to their songs; draftsmen and architects use them as sources 
of building details. Photographs of old houses, bridges, roadways, 
inns, schoolhouses, pioneer personalities and professional people, 
industries and institutions, and other persons and things—whether 
the pictures were copied on glass plates or on more flexible film— 
when assembled in quantities will enable the archivist to meet 
the vastly complex and urgent requests from writers who would 
interpret for us our community life. 


Other very important sources of historical fact are diaries 
and journals—daily records kept by the meditative and reflective 
members of the community, accounts in which life is recorded as 
it passes in review. Any writer will affirm the statement that such 
documents do not need to be the records of distinguished persons. 
There is great future value for research in the diary kept now by 
a baker, barber, or bus driver—if he has been observant and can 
translate his vision into words. 


Many families—both humble and great—have packets of old 
letters which are gathering dust in trunks in their atties and closets 
and cellars. These should be gathered into repositories where, with 
other manuscripts, they will cast a new light on the early days of 
our communities. 


Cartyle’s dictum that ‘‘The history of the world is but the 
biography of great men’’ stresses the importance of the papers of 
soldiers, statesmen, and scientists. The history of our nation could 
not be understood nearly so well if we had been deprived of the 
use of the papers of such great men as Washington, Jefferson, John 
Quiney Adams, Madison, and Lincoln—to name only a few. Yet 
more and more we are turning to the view that there is meaning— 
deep and inescapable meaning—in the portrayal of the life and 
thought of the common people, ordinary folk, the humble and ob- 
scure, those that ‘“God must like because he made so many of them.’’ 
Their records throw light—sometimes a very bright light—on the 
significant movements of our history. The great are, in a large 
measure, products of their time and environment. All leaders are 
influenced, not only by their immediate associates, but by public 


opinion and by their contacts with individuals outside the mass of — 


men. I'rom the standpoint of this indirect influence alone the ree- 
ords of supposedly unimportant individuals have large value. 
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It is often hard to convince the owners of family letters that 
such documents have any historical value. ‘‘We haven’t had any 
governors, senators, or generals in our family. We are not historical- 
ly important,’’ they will tell the archivist. Or he will be met 
with this remark: ‘‘Our things would not be of any interest out- 
side thé immediate family ; they are just family or personal letters.” 

Records of the great have an undeniable appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the masses, but in many ways the run-of-the-mill stuff is 
even more revealing to the writer and more interesting to his read- 
ers. Materials of this category are also likely to be, on the whole, 
more reliable as far as the knowledge of the writer extends—for 
the writer had no thought of possible publication. That often in- 
fluences the writings of men in public life, particularly in high 
positions. This material has other values because it throws light 
upon the life and thought of the people from every angle—on ill- 
ness, disease, and medical practice; on recreation and amuse- 
ments; even on what people wore and that they ate; with illumin- 
ating sidelights on war, politics, public men, and’ measures. Since 
this personal point of view exists only in the obscurity of the un- 
known journal and packet of unpublished letters, it forms a pic- 
ture of society and a record of civilization which cannot be ignored. 

A body of economic fact is most certainly embedded in the 
records of the lone merchant, the itinerant trader, the general store 
owner. Their day books, under the relentless scrutiny of the his- 
torian, probably could be made to confirm or deny the truth that 
customers in pioneer days not only purchased the necessities of 
life but also coveted and acquired silk gloves, fine cloth, linen 
handkerchiefs. Mercantile ledgers should be especially valuable 
for a study of the methods of settling accounts. It is known that 
money was scarce in the West and that farmers paid for much of 
their goods by bartering pork, wheat, honey, furs, corn, hides, 
and similar items with the merchants. The extent to which this 
also was true of Oklahoma pioneers must await verification, which 
will be possible when mercantile ledgers have been assembled. In- 
voice books should give the best possible picture of the stock of 
goods carried in western stores, as well as data on the size and 
growth of the stores. The location of the wholesale markets pa- 
tronized by the merchants, and the volume of yearly purchases, 
could be ascertained from their order books. The letter books of 
early business men, when they are found and assembled, will un- 
doubtedly be the best general picture of such mercantile activities. 
Routes of shipment, wholesale centers patronized, the relations 
with the forwarding firms, the story of steamboat disasters, hold- 
ups, and other transportation problems which bothered the store- 
keeper before the railroad era, should come to light in this cor- 
respondence. Records of early mills, gins, and factories have sim- 
ilar historical value. 
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In the more recent period, sound films of political rallies, pol- 
ling places on election day, parades, or other unusual events in a 
locality’s life, which are taken in some Eastern cities, have a par- 
ticular kind of historical value which entitle them to preservation 
in our archives. Transcriptions of radio programs of local interest 
are being preserved by the archivist who is alert to the effective- 
ness of audio-visual materials in teaching. The meetings of the 
City Council of New York City used to be broadcast over the city’s 
radio station, WNYC. The meetings of our governmental bodies, 
ordinarily sober and restrained, are traditionally recorded in pub- 
lished form, but transcriptions of meetings which are broadcast 
could hardly be ignored by the thorough student of public af- 
fairs. Moving picture sound tracks, phonograph records and radio 
transcriptions help give a picture of our daily lives, and the archi- 
vist cannot pass them by as he makes his appointed rounds. The 
actual places, people and events can be both seen and heard—as 
they actually existed or occurred—not as interpreted by an ob- 
server. 


The geographical frontiers of the United States have been 
closed for many years. The intellectual and spiritual frontiers, 
however, must remain open as long as the Republic lives, or na- 
tional decay will set in. As Shakespeare put it, ‘‘What’s past is 
prologue.’’ The past does have a way of repeating itself. These 
recurring crises may often be met best by the scrutiny of the re- 
ports left behind by those keen minds who read the invisible ink 
of the future with vision which had been sharpened by the light 
of peril. 


The casual observer says that there is plenty of archival 
material to mirror the past. Yes, but much of it is being destroy- 
ed through carelessness, indifference, ignorance and by the im- 
personal clutch of climate. Time, the great destroyer of records, 
eliminates much that is unimportant. But time is also guilty of 
destroying much that is important, if its significance is not ree- 
ognized, The presumptive right of anyone to say, ‘‘This is and this 
is not material for research’’ must be challenged. In this day of 
the typewriter, carbon copy, and other multiple forms of record- 
ing, when it is becoming more and more a problem to find space 
in which to preserve materials, the tendency is to destroy the old 
as the new records accumulate. The value of many records is not 
generally recognized. Age should not be the only or determining 


factor which should decide the preservation or disposal of materi- 


als. Value is an elusive quality, and no archivist would attempt 
to make a decision involving the disposal of records on his own 
initiative. This is action requiring the advice of those who know 
the conditions under which the industrial records came into be- 
ing, or the genealogical background of the family which produced 
them, and who know of the existence of related materials. 


| 
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Every depository of manuscripts should have its own field 
of collection and its own goal fairly well determined. Only a very 
few, if any, institutions seek to acquire and preserve manuscripts 
without limit of geography or subject or both. Ordinarily, state 
or regional boundaries and subject limitations within these areas 
determine the area of collection. Governmental archives, by far 
the largest single body of materials, are automatically eliminated 
from attention by most repositories. Those of us who have elected 
to serve scholarship by assembling archival materials at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma aspire to become worthy of those who have 
preceded us and who have pointed the way. The program of grad- 
uate study, in many fields of the humanities, and the press, which 
is an essential accessory to the large purpose of the State Univer- 
sity, at once lay broad and general canons of selection for the guid- 
ance of the Archivist of the University. But the word of the Archi- 
vist and his deputies is pledged to the creed that they shall avoid 
intrusion upon the areas already preempted by any sister institu- 
tion. We are confident that we who would do this great work of 
noble note, like Ulysses and his companions, must be ‘‘one equal 
temper of heroic hearts’’ for, ‘‘tho’ much is taken, much abides.’’ 


An intelligent and enlightened public can assist tremendous- 
ly in the collection and preservation of research materials. In- 
dividuals can aid, first of all, by not destroying their records. The 
archivists are legion who have crossed the paths of the Robert 
Lincolns, sitting before their fireplaces, going through the papers 
of their father, ‘‘sorting and burning’’ those which to them seem- 
ed ‘‘too personal’’ to be preserved. The writers are legion who 
have lifted their eyes from the slim folders of surviving materials 
and sighed in vain for those items which unfortunately went up 
in flames before the archivist reached the scene and halted the 
destruction. 


In searching for manuscripts the archivist embarks upon a 
strange expedition. He plays a kind of hide-and-seek game with 
the past. He often hopes to recover objects left behind by a per- 
son long dead. The one who hid the treasure—in many cases a 
woman—probably sat with the papers at her feet wondering what 
to do with them, asking the questions, ‘‘Are they worth keeping?”’ 
or, ‘‘Should I give the books away and burn the letters?’’ She may 
have discarded the books and destroyed some of the letters but 
kept the rest in the belief that they might someday be of interest 
to-someone. But where should she put them—in the back room or 
in the attic? She chose a remote resting place for the records. 
Years later the archivist stumbles across them in his search, pok- 
ing here and there, getting hot and tired and dirty, this morning 
or tomorrow afternoon or twenty years from yesterday—at last 
finding what has been lost. As often as not, before the archivist 
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as arrived to open the chest, even before he has learned of the 
whereabouts of the treasure, the precious contents have been re- 
duced to a heap of waste by rats or dampness. Many individuals 
daily postpone the making of decisions concerning the future of 
their precious materials. Thus, unwittingly, procrastination betrays 
them into the hands of Fate—Fate, which has been notoriously 
eruel in destroying records of some great civilizations and merci- 
lessly possessive in claiming all records of other cultures. 


Archives include potentially everybody in the world and, in 
consequence, embrace every conceivable human interest. It is lit- 
erally impossible in a modern state to be born or to die, and prac- 
tically impossible to go through a large number of other experi- 
ences, almost equally common, without becoming a figure in ar-_ 
chives of some kind; indeed, there are few activities which produce 
writings and do not survive as archives in one or another form. 


Faced with this mass of materia!, so vast and yet so diversified, 
the archivist employs his best technical knowledge—often his — 
skills as a linguist, sometimes his knowledge of bookkeeping, photo-_ 
graphy, or library science. From the tasks of sorting, the archi- 
vist proceeds to documentary preservation, and from that he ad- 
vances to the equally difficult technical job of analysis and de- 
scription. The result of this professional attention is an organized 
and usable collection of materials, safe against the ravages of time 
and against the uncertainities of private possession. Such a collec- 
tion often includes a small body of records of enduring historical 
interest which is all that survives of an old state bank, a tribal 
court, a glass casket factory, or a pioneer physician whose humail 
itarian impulses were matched by a reflective mind which turned 
his observations into a diary. Assembled in good homes, these old 
materials will be put to countless new uses and give us a truer, 
more faithful history than was ever available before. : 


The supreme and most difficult task of the archivist is to 
hand documents on to posterity without adding or taking away, 
physically or morally, any part of their content. Always on the 
alert to prevent disarrangement, disfiguring, or destruction of 
any unit of his collection, he must at the same time permit and 
facilitate their use and handling. The archivist must not turn 
scholar, or at most he may do so only occasionally and with strictest 
precaution, for every scholar has an axe to grind, a theory to es- 
tablish, a statement to prove. A personal interest is incompatible 
with dispassionate conduct in sorting, arrangement and preserva- 
tion. The ‘‘sanctity of evidence’’ is the doctrine of the archivist. 
He must not fear dust any more than he does hard work—but he 
is not a gravedigger, History never dies, but maintains a position 
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; closely banded to the present and the future as the foundation 
- a house bears to the structure itself or to the people living in it. 


Hidden in the multiple records of our past, and awaiting as- 
mbling, are the facts from which we ean discover the imperish- 
ole truths which will destroy the barriers of ignorance and in- 
ylerance and move ahead the frontiers of knowledge and fore- 
saranece. To this enterprise the cooperation of every citizen of 
lis state is invited, and there are few, indeed, who are without 
le power to make some contribution. 
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DUTCH 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


His Cherokee name was Tahchee, but he was widely kno 
as Dutch, and that was probably as close as the white men could 
come to the Indian pronounciation. That name was certainly 
misnomer, as he had none of the characteristics of citizens of th 
Netherlands, who are inclined to obesity, while this Cherokee was 
tall, spare built, and never was a face more alert. 


Dutch, the third of four sons of Skyugo, a noted Cheroke 
chief, held that title by inheritance and his rank was never qu 
tioned by the Indians as he maintained it with honor. He w 
born at Turkey Town on the Coosa River about 1790, and, 
though a native of Alabama, the State of Oklahoma can clait 


him as her own, since a large part of his life was passed wit 
what later became her borders. 


Tahchee was described as five feet and eleven inches in heigh 
of fine proportions, graceful in his movements and wonderfull 
active; ‘‘his countenance expresses a coolness, courage, and deci 
sion which accord well with his distinguished reputation as a wa 
rior.’? While a child of five, he accompanied his mother and 
uncle named Thomas Taylor, to the St. Francis River in Arkan: 
in order to escape the encroachments of the whites. As early 
1809 a delegation of Cherokees reported favorably after an i 
spection of lands on the Arkansas and White rivers where it w 
proposed to remove the tribe from Georgia and Alabama. A lar 
number agreed to remove at once, but they were delayed by 
lack of funds. However, between two and three thousand Indi 
removed at their own expense before 1817 and they became kno 
as the Arkansas or Western Cherokees. It was evidently in one 
these earlier migrations that Dutch’s family went to Arkansas. 


At an early age Dutch was trained for the hunt by his une 
who cut off part of the barrel of a gun to make it easier for the 
lad to manage; in the years that followed he became trained 
all of the arts of wooderaft, hardened to the perils of the fores 
and indifferent to the weather, so that he became an expert 
hunting and border warfare. After three years training he w 
allowed to accompany a hunting party on a long expedition whi 
detained him a year away from home; he endured incredible har 
ships, dangers and fatigues and his life had been a succession of 


privations almost amounting to starvation, before he reached ng 
mother’s home late at night. 


. 
. 


' 
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On knocking at the door of the cabin he was ordered away, as 
his mother supposed him to be a drunken Indian hunting for 
whisky. The boy tried to enter by a window but his mother, armed 
with a heavy stick with which she stirred her hominy, was pre- 
pared to defend her home. Dutch retreated, but later effected a 
breach in the flimsy log wall and on entering was recognized by 
his mother and given a warm welcome. 


Dutch remained at home for three months before leaving with 
another party of fifteen hunters for Red River. This expedition 
proved unsuccessful and the men returned home. While they were 
absent a party of Cherokees were attacked on White River by Os- 
ages who captured one prisoner and killed several others, among 
whom was a cousin of Tahchee’s. The Cherokees were incited to 
avenge this insult and a war party of thirty-two was raised, head- 
ed by Cahtateeskee or the Dirt Seller. Dutch was allowed to join 
the expedition because of the killing of his relative, but the task 
of carrying the kettles and other impedimenta was put upon him, 
as the warriors never performed any labor that could be shifted 
upon the youthful shoulders of a companion. 


The Dirt Seller raised Dutch to the rank of warrior by cutting 
a stick into the shape of a war-club and handing it to the lad with 
these words: ‘‘I present this to you; if you are a Brave, and can use 
it in battle, keep it; if you fail in making it, as a warrior should, 
effective upon the living, then, as a boy, strike with it the bodies 
of the dead!’’ 


Dutch soon had occasion to prove his manhood, as they came 
upon the encampment of a party of Osages and the lad slew two 
of the sixteen savage warriors lost by the enemy, although not 
a Cherokee was killed. While scalping his first victim Dutch 
wounded himself slightly with his own knife. On their return 
home a scalp dance was performed and the young Cherokee was 
honored as a warrior by his people. 


War was carried on between the Cherokees and Osages for 
several years and Tahchee was an active participant in every 
battle, but no party with which he fought ever lost a man, nor 
was he wounded. Peace between the tribes was at last achieved 
and Dutch with a friend while on a hunting expedition, wandered 
into the Osage territory and the men were so cordially received 
that they remained among their erstwhile enemies for fourteen 
months. During their stay Dutch learned to speak the Osage lan- 
guage and he became identified with the people in manners. Al- 
though he was a great hunter, the fact that he grew up in wooded 


1Thomas L. McKenney and James Hall, The Indian Tribes of North America 
(Edinburgh, 1933), vol. I, pp. 330-342. Adam Dirtseller served in Company F of 
the Second Indian Home Guards during the Civil War. 
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land prevented him from learning to hunt the buffalo as the Os- 
ages had done by chasing the animals on horseback, but the young 
Cherokee was not to be daunted, and he attempted to make good 
when he accompanied a party of Osages selected to hunt and lull 
buffaloes. Failing to kill an animal because of the repeated in- 
terference of an old bull, Dutch became incensed and discharged 
an arrow at the bull which struck him in the shoulder but the 
wound was not severe enough to prevent him from escaping with 
the shaft. On the return of the party Tahchee was chided for los- 
ing an arrow and he would have been whipped had not Chief Cler- 
mont interfered, as he realized the young Cherokee was ignorant 
of Osage customs and the impropriety of shooting an arrow at 
random. 


Born with an instinct to wander, Dutch left his own people 
and lived for several years with the Osages, where he took a wife 
and became identified with all of the interests of that tribe, even 
going with them on predatory expeditions against their enemies. 


For some unknown offense his wife was put to death by her 
people and from that time his friendship with the Osages was 
ended and he became their implacable enemy during the remainder 
of his life. ‘‘It was during this time that some of his most daring 
feats of bravery were performed. The number of Osages that fell 
by his hand and scalps taken, were not precisely known, not even 
by himself.’’ When asked for the number,” 

“«,..he held in his hand an hair rope ten or twelve feet long, holding up 
and shaking the rope, intimated that the hair of the scalps taken would 
have made a rope like that. His name at that time was a very terror to the 
Osages. The report of a gun in their vicinity, would fill them with fear, and 
they would fly to their arms, crying ‘Dutch! Dutch! Dutch!’” 


The autumn after Dutch returned to his own people he set 
out with three dogs for a hunt that took him up the Arkansas 
and Neosho rivers until forced to abandon his canoe because of 
insufficient water; after hiding his canoe he traveled on foot 
across prairies to the Missouri River where he engaged in trap- 
ping until he had secured ninety beaver pelts. Returning he found 
his canoe and visited an Osage village on the bank of the Neosho 
on the way home; while there he heard of the killing by the Osages 
of Chata, a famous chief and warrior, while hunting with Bowles. 
Three Cherokees of another hunting party had also been killed 
by Osages and a war of retaliation was expected. 


Dutch, being warned that his life was in danger, was furnish- 
ed with moccasins and parched corn and asked to depart. Soon 
after his return home a Cherokee woman was murdered by the 


 -4Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934 _ 398-9) 
3 Bowles was killed in Texas in 1839. nt? ) DES 
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Osages and her aged mother begged Dutch to avenge her as there 
were no members of her family to do so. Dutch raised a war party 
which he led against the enemy and he returned with a number 
of bloody scalps to satisfy the relatives of the deceased. A short 
war resulted, but peace was again made for the time being between 
the enemies. 


Dutch was among the Cherokees who had settled on the south 
side of the Arkansas River; these people were ordered by the 
government in 1824 to remove to the other side of the river, but 
Dutch refused to go and he was so incensed with the government 
and his tribesmen who complied that he swore to leave the country 
for the Spanish provinces and never return. 


He attended a council of the Cherokees in the autumn of 1825 
where he declared formally his intention to separate from the 
tribe and with a party of followers he departed in September 
from his home on the Arkansas and located on Red River, above 
the mouth of the Kiamichi. There he became known as the fear- 
less leader of his lawless band of Cherokees and Kickapoos; they 
spent their time in making war upon the Tawakoni and other 
western tribes, including, of course, the Osages, always the objects 
of his implacable hatred. 


Many members of the Cherokees had urged Dutch not to leave 
them, but after he departed, the chiefs, realizing his restless dis- 
position and fearful that he might commit some lawless act that 
would involve the nation, passed a resolution in the National Com- 
mittee disfranchising and renouncing Dutch and all who joined 
him on Red River unless they returned to the tribe within fifteen 
days. They announced also that the nation would not be responsible 
for acts committed by Dutch or his followers. 


Shortly thereafter Dutch and some of his companions came 
to the neighborhood of Fort Gibson on a horse-stealing foray. On 
July 18, 1826, Dutch darted in among some Osages within a few 
feet of Colonel Chouteau’s trading house on the Verdigris River, 
where he killed and scalped an Osage. The Cherokees escaped 
pursuit and arrived at the Red River with the scalp. 


The Cherokees made a treaty with the United States in 1828, 
which was unsatisfactory to many of the Indians and particularly 
so to Tahchee, who determined to leave the country; he removed 
to Red River, where he remained three years before emigrating to 
Bowles’ settlement in Texas. A year later he accompanied a war 
party against the Tawakoni Indians; their village was destroyed, 
fifty-five of them were slain, while only five of Tahchee’s followers 
were killed.* 


4 Grant Foreman, Indians and Pioneers, (New Haven, 1930), p. 239, note 18. 
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In the numerous Indian treaties the United States govern- 
ment had stipulated that the tribes must live in peace; had for- 
bidden war between the Cherokees and Osages, and as Tahchee 
was an active partisan leader, he was warned to discontinue the 
conflict. 


Most of the leaders of his tribe consented to peace, but Dutch, 
defiant, kept up his fight against the Osages and when the com- 
manding officer of the United States army for that area offered 
a reward of $500 for his capture he showed his contempt for such 
a manner of having him captured, by going to a trading house 
near the mouth of the Neosho where some Osages were camped; 
he dashed among them, within hearing the drums of Fort Gibson, 
killed and scalped one, then, with his rifle in one hand and the 
bleeding scalp in the other, he rushed for a nearby precipice, 
jumped from it, escaping with only one cheek grazed by a rifle 
ball. 


Once more Dutch returned to Red River whence he was re- 
called by a message from Colonel Matthew Arbuckle at Fort Gib- 
son, assuring him that the offer of a reward for his capture had 
been revoked. 


Dutch served as expert guide to one of the expeditions of the 
army and added to his value, as he literally fed the troops. He 
knew where to find the game, how to capture it and what were 
the best portions of the buffalo. When asked how many buffaloes 
he had killed he replied that there had been so many he could not 
count them and he informed the soldiers that the shoulder, in- 
cluding the hump, and the tongue were the choice parts of the 
animal. 


Colonel Arbuckle wrote the agent of the Caddo Indians in 
July, 1830, that Cherokee Chief Smith had lately returned from 
Red River with scalps and he was then engaged in raising a party 
of Cherokees on the Arkansas to join the Cherokees and Dutch’s 
band on Red River, in a war against the Pawnees; Smith planned 
to arrive on the scene in September. 5 


A graphie account of this war party was written in Washing- 
ton by John Ridge as it was narrated to him by Chief John Smith 


I EI aE ele es wae geal 


- 


in 1836. Regarding Dutch he related that before they arrived at 


the Cherokee settlement: 


Loe - & small ridge of hills covered with a fine forest rose before us 
& having ascended, from its top thro the undulating ridges of descending 


country, finely checquered with the openings of small pararies (sic), we 


distinctly saw the field and Cabins of my friend, the Great Cherokee War- 


rior, whose name is Dutch. At his door he stood attentively looking at us 


5 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), p. 108. 
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iS We approached, & when he recognized me, he ran to us & gave us a 
ordial reception—Insisted that we should make his house our home, while 
ve so-journed in that Country. 


“The Warrior’s wife, her sister & his niece made haste & furnished us a 
linner consisting of boiled pork, Connohena, (which is made of Indian 
orn pounded into grits & boiled with water until it is cooked, which is 
, delicious drink as well as a nutritious food) bread mixed with beans and 
weet potatoes. We were very hungry & it was a rich feast to us. At night 
ie stretched out his camp tent made of canvass by the side of his cabin 
aid boards down on the ground & covered them with the best kind of 
lressed buffalo skins, & having our own blankets we alee finely in 
he refreshing breezes of the night under the tent.” 


Two nights later a party of Cherokee warriors arrived from 
he Arkansas, well armed with rifles, butcher knives, swords and 
omahawks. "When Dutch saw them he asked Smith, “Are you 
hinking of something ?? ’ The chief replied: ‘‘.... we have received 
rour letter & we are going to the grand pararies to revenge upon the 
nhabitants the death of our Warriors! He said ‘I will help.’ He 
alked with his warriors and 19 besides himself volunteered to 
ro out of his settlement.’’ 


Fifteen miles beyond this was another settlement where Boil- 
ng Mush, head chief of the Texas Cherokees, resided. He heard 
f the expedition and called a council to which he invited Smith’s 
arty. Dutch and his warriors accompanied Smith to the council 
vhich was numerously attended; they were cordially received and 
ntertained with food, singing and dancing for several days. When 
he hosts learned of the purpose of the expedition they promised 
o meet Smith’s party in eleven days at Marshal’s Saline two 
lays towards the setting sun. 


The Cherokees returned to Dutch’s settlement where they 
pent four days in preparation for the journey. ‘‘The women 
arched corn & pounded it into meal, and put it up in separate 
ags for each warrior. They also danced four nights in succession 
he war dance. 


“The Warrior Dutch shaved his hair close to his skin, leaving only a 
mall tuft of hair on his head top to fasten his head dress which were the 
hort feathers of a hawk; he painted his shaved head red & half the length 
f the feathers, leaving them tipt with white in the original color. He was 
t that time about forty years old. He is six feet high, possessing a power- 
ul frame & of fine proportions, erect in his stature, fleet & active, elastic 
n his gait, wild & fierce in the expression of his countenance. Equally 
rave & cunning. He loves his friends with all his heart & with all his 
eart hates his enemies. He is skilled in War songs & War dances. His 
yes are always moving which are keen & sharp. Withal he is a Sood 
peaker, his voice is strong like his heart & sounds like the roar of waters.” 


‘The Cherokee War Path’’ is much too long to give in full 
1 this account of Dutch, but some excerpts regarding the Chero- 
ee Warrior which display his prowess cannot be omitted. Dur- 
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ing the bloody fight with the Tawakoni Indians three young Cher- 
okees fell into a snare of the enemy and 


Dutch mounted his horse which was of a beautiful dark bay color with 
black legs, mane & tail, which he had raised, sired by a wild stud taken 
from the Grand pararie. He was a finished horse, in form, of a noble car- 
riage & well trained. Dutch’s object was to bring back the young men..... 
He was advancing rapidly when the young men were destroyed. When an- 
other of the enemy detached himself in a slow gallop in another direction. 
Dutch gave chase for some distance, when the horseman suddenly turned 
back to escape to his friends & lead Dutch to the snare. With us it was a 
time of awful suspense. : 


Dutch also let his horse out & the chase was for life & death. He over- 
took him before the rescue of his friends & knocked him off his horse with 
the barrel of a rifle with such violence that it peeled his scalf from the 
lower part of his head to the top. Dutch turned quickly to his friends the 
footmen who had checked the enemy with their rifles. Then they all ran 
to the place where the warrior lay, whom they tomahawked & scalped. 

The Cherokee left the scene of the fight while the enemy was 
still lamenting the death of their tribesmen. At a long distance 
from the Tawakoni village the Cherokees saw a strip of wood- 
land which extended to their settlement in Texas and they deter- 
mined to follow it. 


“While marching we saw a herd of gentle horses a little way off which 
Dutch drove up and were caught by the warriors. An other small herd ap- 
peared, among which were two mules which Dutch also drove to us & which 
we took along. 


“It was dark when we reached the forest but fearing pursuit we travel- 


led on until near day when we stopt without kindling a fire and slept. Dutch 
stood as sentinel..... "6 


Dutch lived with his Cherokee followers in Texas until 1831, 
when they were removed, with the help of the tribe living on the 
Arkansas, to a place near the mouth of the Canadian. John Smith, 
Edwards, Ignatious, N. and Ogden Chisholm and forty other men 


were employed with their horses for ninety-five days in moving 
Dutch’s party.’ 


In his new location Dutch built up a handsome plantation 
where he was surrounded by a large settlement of Cherokees who 


continued warfare against the Osages whenever they encounter- 
ed them. 


‘His great force of character, his extensive knowledge of the 
frontier and resourcefulness made him a valuable guide and hunter. 


$ “The Cherokee War Path,” annotated by Carolyn Thomas Foreman from the 
manuscript in the Huntington Library, San Marino, California. This valuable doc- 
ument was acquired December 14, 1926, and was published in Chronicles of Okla 
homa, Vol. IX, No. 3 (September, 1931), pp. 238-40, 259-60. Smith, the Cherokee 
chief, was sometimes called John and at other times Moses. 

7 Office of Indian Affairs, Retired Classified Files, “Cherokee D,” 436. Duchess 
Creeks in that vicinity was originally called Dutch’s Creek on early maps. 
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on numerous missions performed by the Government. The Cher- 
okees living in the West long held him in the highest respect for 
his service as a warrior and leader against their dread enemy the 
Osage.’’8 


In September, 1831, Aaron B. Lewis, residing at that time 
near Fort Towson on Red River, in the territory of Arkansas, was 
induced to take a journey to the province of New Mexico, allured 
by the supposed immense riches in that country. Lewis, on the 
third of September, 1831, with a good horse left Arkansas in com- 
pany with two other Americans and eleven Cherokees, headed by 
“Old Dutch’’, with the object of hunting and trapping on the 
Fausse Washita.? 


The Cherokees and Osages were supposed to meet at Fort Gibson 
May 1, 1833, to settle disputes that had arisen between them the 
year before; the Osages were delayed by high water and when they 
finally arrived the Cherokees had departed and it was learned that 
a part of them, under the leadership of Captain John Smith, were 
holding a war council on Bayou Menard; it was feared that the 
Cherokees were being incited to war against the Osages. Captain 
Smith and Dutch lived in the same neighborhood east of Fort Gibson. 
Smith was called a civilized Indian but he was a fighter and the 
Arkansas Advocate declared that if he and Dutch united their war- 
riors there would doubtless be a bloody war. Both of these men 
were in the prime of life, athletic, powerful and fine looking men. 
Smith was ‘‘a shrewd, determined and active warrior, and esteem- 
ed as one of their best captains.’’ Of Dutch the journal wrote: 
“Dutch is looked upon as the most sagacious and daring war Cap- 
tain in the Cherokee Nation west of the Mississippi. ... . Dutch 
may be known, by a slight description among a thousand warriors, 
by his remarkable black, keen, restless eye.’’!° 


A distinguished American who wrote interestingly of Dutch 
and painted his portrait was George Catlin." In this account he 
said: 


“This is one of the most extraordinary men that lives on the frontiers 
at the present day, both for his remarkable history and for his fine and 
manly figure and character of face. 


8 Indians and Pioneers, op. cit., pp. 237-39. 

9“Narrative of a Journey in the Prairies” by Albert Pike, Conway, Arkansas, 
1917. Publication of the Arkansas Historical Association, Vol. 4, pp. 67, 68. 

10 Advancing the Frontier, op. cit., p. 124; Arkansas Advocate (Little Rock), 
August 21, 1833, p. 3, cols. 2 and 3. This description of the Cherokee warriors 
was contained in a letter from A. P. Chouteau to S. C. Stambaugh printed in The 
Pennsylvanian. t ae 

11 Annual Report Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, July, 1885. 
Part V. The George Catlin Indian Gallery, p. 206. George Catlin, North American 
Indians (Philadelphia, 1913), vol. 2, pp. 138-39. 
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“This man was in the employment of the Government as a guide and 
hunter for a regiment of dragoons, on their expedition to the Camanchees, 
where I had him for a constant companion for several months, and op- 
portunities in abundance for studying his true character and of witness- 
ing his wonderful exploits in the different varieties of the chase. The 
history of this man’s life has been very curious and surprising; and I 
sincerely hope that some one, with more leisure and more talent than my- 
self, will take it up and do it justice. I promise that the life of this man 
furnishes the best materials for a popular tale than are now to be pro- 
cured on the western frontier. He is familiarly known and much of his 
life, to all the officers who have been stationed at Fort Gibson or at any 
of the posts in that region of the country.” 


Describing Dutch’s life after his removal to the West because 
of dissatisfaction with the terms of the treaty of 1828, of his life 
on Red River and his move to the Canadian, Catlin wrote: “‘He 
was a man of sound character, and one to be relied upon. As a 
warrior none stood higher amongst the Indians. He was engaged 
in more than thirty battles with the Osage and other Indians, 
and killed with his own hand twenty-six of his adversaries.’’ With 
the exception of a slight scratch on his cheek he was never wound- 
ed. 


Catlin thought that Dutch first demonstrated his executive 
ability when he induced several men, women and children of his 
tribe to leave their homes and follow him across the Mississippi 
beyond the reach of civilization. They settled upon the head waters 
of White River in Arkansas and remained there until white faces 
again penetrated through the forests. These poor pursued people 
once more moved west to the banks of the Canadian River and 
Dutch, by desperate warfare against the Osages and Comanches, 
cleared a large tract of fine land where he and his people could 
live comfortably by raising great crops of corn and potatoes; 
where they could pursue the buffalo or the savage Indians at 
their pleasure. 


The writers, McKenney and Hall, in their History of the Indian 
Tribes of North America, paid Tahchee a great tribute because of 
his conduct during that expedition. ‘‘The cheerfulness with which 
he bore his toils and his exposures, in the twofold capacity re- 


ferred to, in connection with the great fidelity with which he 


executed the trust, gained him great applause, and made him a 
general favorite. He demonstrated his character to be sound, and 
that he was a man to be relied on.’’ 


The undertaking where Dutch gained such respect was the 
celebrated Dragoon Expedition to the Comanche country in the 
summer of 1834, during which General Henry Leavenworth died. 


When Tahchee abandoned his warlife life he returned to his 


home on the Canadian, built a home and turned his attention to 


cultivating the soil, raising cattle and ponies, and living in peace 


Le NE tae 


(McKenney & Hall) 


DUTCH 
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with his neighbors. ‘‘His deportment is mild and inoffensive, and 
ne enjoys the respect of those around him 7712 


Ca Det Oe ae 


First Lieutenant T. B. Wheelock of the Dragoons reported 
from Fort Gibson to Colonel Henry Dodge on August 26, 1834, 
regarding the expedition to the Pawnee Pict (Wichita) village. 
Hour bands of Indians were engaged to accompany the troops and 
leader among the eight Cherokees was Dutch, who was described 
by Wheelock as ‘‘remarkable for personal beauty, daring char- 
acter, and successful enterprises against the Osages.’’ On July 20 
Dutch was reported very ill; the health of the company was bad 
and many men died during the travels. 


In a talk with the Comanche Indians on July 23 Dutch spoke 
as follows: 


“I am now going to tell you what the chief of the Cherokees bade me 
say to you if we met as friends. He says to you his people wish to come to 
you without fear, and that you should visit them without fear. My heart 
iS glad that we are all willing to be friends; a long time ago it was so, 
there was no war between us. I am rejoiced, and my people will be rejoiced, 
when they hear that it may be so again. Look at me, you see I speak the 
truth; I have nothing more to say.” 


Although born too early to receive an education in the mis- 
sionary schools and incapable of signing his name, Dutch was pos- 
sessed of a good brain and served his people well in many ca- 
Jacities. His early training was entirely that of a fighter, a fol- 
ower of trails through the wilderness to search out enemies of 
she Cherokees, or to secure food for himself and his hungry tribes- 
men. 


He early realized that it was hopeless to try to prevent the 
vhites from crowding the Indians from their ancestral lands, and 
he thought of the immense wilderness to the west called to his 
nstinets to leave the intruders and seek a new and free home 
where they would not have to compete with white hunters for 
‘ood. 


Dutch was easy to persuade when it came to signing the false 
reaty of 1835, and he put his mark along with other disgruntled 
igners to the document that has caused a division in the Chero- 
see Nation to the present day. He was more fortunate than some 
sther members of the treaty party who later lost their lives be- 


12 Dutch was forty-seven years of age when his portrait was painted for the 
McKenney and Hall history. This picture is said to be an excellent likeness. 
Mooney mistakenly ascribed the portrait to Catlin, 1834, but it belongs in the Mc- 
<enney and Hall collection, volume I, opposite page 330. Catlin’s portrait was 
ainted in 1836 and “it is quite different,” as it represents Dutch with a light beard 
‘McKenney and Hall, The Indian Tribes of North America [Edinburgh, 1933], 
ol. I, pp. 340, 341, note 3, edited by Frederick Webb Hodge). The Catlin por- 
rait is plate No. 218 in his North American Indians (Philadelphia, 1913), Vol. 2. 
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cause of signing away their heritage to the United States govern- 
ment; he lived until past middle life, loved by his tribesmen, hon- 
ored and admired by famous explorers and favorably written about 
by contemporary authors. 


In order to make peace with the Comanche and Wichita In- 
dians the United States government assembled a large number 
of Indians of various tribes at Camp Holmes, on the eastern border 
of the Grand Prairie near the Canadian River, in the Creek Na- 
tion in 1835. Many subjects were treated of at the meeting, such 
as ‘‘Peace and friendship’’ between all of the citizens of the 
United States and the Comanche and Wichita nations, and their 
associated bands or tribes of Indians; and between these nations 
or tribes and the Cherokee, Muscogee, Choctaw, Osage, Seneca 
and Quapaw nations. 


On August 24, 1835, Montfort Stokes and Brigadier General 
Matthew Arbuckle signed for the United States, while Dutch and 
David Melton had the honor of representing the Cherokees on 
this important occasion. Most of the Indian tribes had many sign- 
ers but the Senecas and Cherokees each had only two signatures.#® 


In 1836 after one of their raids against the Cherokees the 
Osages under Mad Buffalo stopped for a visit with their friend 
Captain Nathaniel Pryor at his trading house a mile and a half 
above the mouth of the Verdigris River. They were surprised 
there by Dutch with a large party of Cherokees in search of Osages 
who had murdered a number of Cherokees. Pryor, through strat- 
egy, helped the Osages to escape; though the Cherokees pursued 
their enemies after they discovered the deception they failed to 
overtake the fugitives.14 


Captain Dutch was a frequent visitor at Fort Gibson and he 
was respected by the officers who treated him with the courtesy 
due his reputation as a great warrior. 


One afternoon when the officers were enjoying the cool breezes 
on the broad porch surrounding their quarters, they were dis- 
cussing the Indian character when a young officer, recently at 


13 United States Statutes at Large, Boston, 1846, Vol. 7, pp. 474-76. David 
Melton was one of the five Old Settler Cherokees present at the convention at 
Illinois Camp Ground on August 1, 1839. He also was a signer of the Act of Union 
between the Eastern and Western Cherokees at Illinois Camp Ground on July 12, 
1839, (The treaty signed at Camp Holmes in 1835 shows two signers for the Chero-. 
kees and eighteen signers for the Senecas, as published in Treaties between the 
United States of America and the Several Indian Tribes from 1778 to 1837, the 
volume compiled and printed under the supervision of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in 1837 [Washington: Langtree and O’Sullivan]. This volume is in Muriel 
H. Wright Collection—Ed.) 

14 Indians and Pioneers, op. cit., p. 86; The American Historical Review, XXIV 
p. 255. Documents in Office of Indian Affairs concerning Nathaniel Pryor com-+ 
piled by Stella M. Drumm. 
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ived from West Point and perfectly ignorant of the subject, de- 
lared arrogantly that Indians were cowards of whom he had 
iter contempt. His fellow officers, older in the service, warned 
lim against any experiments with Indians he might meet, but 
he lieutenant only scoffed. 


While the conversation was going on they saw approaching 
wo men on horseback whom the officers recognized as Cherokees 
ind that Dutch was one of them. The young lieutenant said that 
le would prove to his companions the correctness of his judgment 
ff Indian bravery, but he was sternly warned to try no tricks 
vith these men. The Indians alighted, tied their horses to the 
ence and walked up to the officers, who arose and weleomed 
hem cordially—all save the youngster who remained in the rear. 
fhe officers were not paying any attention to the young officer, 
ut just as Captain Dutch stepped upon the porch the foolish 
routh approached him and presented a musket in his face, ex- 
laiming in a loud voice, ‘‘Halt! or I’ll shoot you!’’ 


It took only a second for the Cherokee to recover from his 
istonishment, when, with a wild whoop he drew his tomahawk 
rom his belt, and would have buried it deep in the skull of his 
oolish antagonist had not the officers held him while he cried 
xcitedly, ‘‘Let me go! I kill him!’’ Some one spirited the young 
ool away while the officers were kept busy trying to restrain 
Jutch, who was enraged to the point where he would have killed 
he officer. Thereafter the young fellow avoided Indians and he 
vas even afraid to ride along in the country adjacent to the post.?® 


In a letter from Acting Superintendent William Armstrong 
f the Western Territory to C. A. Harris, commissioner of Indian 
ffairs, written from the Choctaw Agency February 3, 1837, he 
nelosed an extract from a letter from Governor Montfort Stokes 
n which he wrote :!6 


“Three of the delegation have gone on. Neither of them are 
nen of business. John Loony is a chief, but of moderate capacity 
nd limited influence: Aaron Price is a good man of no great in- 
luence or capacity; and you know the character of Dutch; it is 
hat of a brave determined warrior—neither of them were ever in 
Vashington and curiosity as much as anything else has, in my 
pinion, prompted these delegates to go on. It is probable also, 
hat they may wish to visit the place of their former residence.”’ 


15 Twin Territories, the Indian Magazine, 1902, pp. 355-56. According to the 
therokee historian, Rachel Caroline Eaton, Dutch’s name was a word of terror 
mong the western tribes (John Ross and the Cherokee Indians (Menasha, Wis- 
onsin, 1914), p. 140). : 

16 Eee ctiechives Office Indian Affairs: Cherokee File A 126-291. Choctaw 


gency. A-126. 
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In 1838 when the Mexicans were endeavoring to involve the 
immigrant Indians in their intrigues, Dutch was invited to engage 
in the war against Texas but he refused to have anything to do 
with it.” 

After the Cherokees had adopted their constitution a small 
council of the Old Settlers was held on October 10, 1839, and to. 
register their opposition they elected John Rogers!® first chief, 
John Smith second chief and Dutch third chief. This faction was 
unalterably against the Ross government and a fine of $500 was 
passed against any person attempting to enforce the laws passed 
by the Ross government. 


General Arbuckle, who was prone to interfere in the trib 
affairs of the nation, on November 10 wrote to the three chiefs: 
“‘T have no hesitation in saying that the government the late emi- 


grants found here is the only lawful government in the Cherokee 
Nation.’’ : 


Agent Montfort Stokes, together with the Ross government, 
on December 20, 1839, invited all of the Cherokees to meet oa 
January 15, 1840, to learn the will of the majority as to the Ac 
of Union and the constitution. The three Old Settler chiefs pro- 
tested to Agent Stokes against his plan and urged that each party 
be given the right to choose an equal number of men to form an 
act of union, but their idea received no consideration and when 
Stokes’ called meeting was held in January few members of the 
treaty party or Old Settlers were in attendance. The Act of Union 
as written by William Shorey Coodey was ratified on August 23, 
1840, and General Matthew Arbuckle informed the Old Settler 
chiefs that their government no longer existed.!9 


In 1840 a hundred and eighty starving followers of Bowles ar- 
rived from Texas at Dutch’s settlement on the Canadian and he 
persuaded Colonel Arbuckle and Agent Stokes to send them food. 
te later moved up the river and settled at Edward’s Trading 

ouse. 


From February 2 to 8, 1840, another council was held at Fort 
Gibson where a union of Old Settlers and Treaty Party was ef- 
fected; these Cherokees declared themselves an independent people 
and refused to participate in the government headed by John 
Ross. A resolution was passed saying ‘‘that the only legitimate 


17 The Five Civilized Tribes, op. cit., p. 399, note 36. 

18 Captain John Rogers settled at Dardenelle, Arkansas, in 1821. He was the 
last chief of the Old Settler Cherokees. His death occurred in Washington in 1846 
and he was buried in the National Cemetery [Congressional].—Emmet Starr, His- 
tory ef thes nero Ae Mocs City, 1921), p. 467. 

orris ardell, olitical History of the Cherokee i -1907 
(Norman, 1938), pp. 35, 36. Shs 1 a 
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government of this nation is the one handed down to us by the 
original settlers of the Cherokee Nation West, and we will to the 
utmost of our power and ability uphold and defend the same.’’ A 
delegation was appointed composed of Dutch, William Rogers, 
George Adair, James Carey, Alexander Foreman, Moses Smith, 
John Huss and William Holt to take the resolution to Washington 
and urge their claims before officials there.2° 


“‘Washington City, March 19th, 1840. To the Hon: H. Craw- 
ford, U. States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


“Sir: The Western Cherokee Delegation respectfully lay be- 
fore you the present Claims of our nation & people against the 
United Stated. .... 2d. Amount of services in moving Dutch & 
party from Red River to his nation, done at the request of Capt. 
Geo: Vashon then United States Agent for the Cherokee Nation. 
migrene 1833.) ..° <. Estimated at $2027... . the sudden death of 
Capt. Vashon, and the distracted condition of the Nation since 
that time to the present, has so deranged the affairs of the Na- 
tion, that positive & satisfactory evidence upon this claim, can 
hardly be procured..... 


““W. Dutch. Chief of Western Cher. Delegation. 
‘““Wm. Thornton. Sect. pro tem.’’?! 


General Arbuckle wrote to Andrew Vann, assistant principal 
chief, from Fort Gibson on October 9, 1840: 


‘Tt has been reported to me that several of the Cherokees who have 
left Texas in consequence of their difficulties with the government of that 
country have halted in the Choctaw Nation..... I have no doubt that Texas 
would remunerate them for their losses, but from the report of Dutch, it 
would appear that their object is very different as some of them who have 
returned to their nation have insulted him in consequence of his refusal 
to join them in a war against Texas. These people ought to have remained 
in that country. . .*. . they must know that the United States is at peace 
with Texas and bound to prevent those being within her limits from acts 
of hostility against citizens of that country..... 


Dutch observed that he was a relation of Bowles, chief of the 
defeated party, and who had fallen.?? 


In June, 1843, a council was held in Tahlequah to which mem- 
bers of the western tribes were invited to meet the Five Civilized 
Tribes and establish peaceful relations with them in order to 
put a stop to raids on the settlements. The Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws did not participate. During the entire meeting the guests 


20 The Five Civilized Tribes, op. cit., pp. 304, 306-08. 

21QIA: Cherokee File D 436-435. Washington. D-436. 

22 John Howard Payne in Journal of Commerce (New York), January 27, 1841. 
Letter from Cherokee Nation West of Arkansas, January 27, 1840. 
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were fed bountifully with beef, hominy, corn bread and other 
foods usually eaten by the hosts. 


After all had feasted ‘‘Old Dutch’’ led the dance wearing 
a high silk hat adorned with a red ostrich feather which he had 
probably acquired in Washington when he went there as a dele- 
gate in 1837. A treaty was signed on July 3, by fifteen Cherokees, 
seven Creeks and four Osages. Dutch was one of the Cherokees 
who made his mark.”° 


Captain William Dutch served as a senator from Canadian 
District from 1841 to 1843 when he resigned. He was reelected 
with William Shorey Coodey in 1847.24 Cherokee Agent Pierce M. 
Butler wrote to Secretary Crawford on July 25, 1854, telling of 
a meeting of the Old Settlers and Treaty Party opposite Fort 
Smith, at which John Rogers and William Dutch were appoint- 
ed delegates to Washington to urge action on their unsettled 
business. 


A new Cherokee treaty was executed in Washington on Au- 
gust 6, 1846; the people felt a great relief and a sincere hope 
that the many disturbing contentions that had kept the nation 
in turmoil were ended. 


The Western Cherokees met at Tahlontuskee (or Tahlonteeskee) 
on November 16, 1846, to discuss the claims they were entitled to 
make under the treaty. Sixteen counsellors were present and Cap- 
tain Dutch presided as president of the council. A committee of 
five was appointed to draft the necessary resolutions. John Brown, 
Captain Dutch, John L. McCoy, Richard Drew and Ellis Phillips 
were the delegates appointed by, and representing the Western 
Cherokees or Old Settlers.*® 


The Old Settlers, in the autumn of 1847, held a meeting in 
Skin Bayou District, at which Captain Dutch and John L. MeCoy 
were chosen as delegates to go to Washington to secure the money 
due their party under the terms of the recent treaty.”6 


Jesse EH. Dow, in his A Faithful History of the Cherokee Tribe 
of Indians, wrote that ‘‘Memorialists for Old Settlers tell how they 
were opposed and killed by the Osage’’ and how they ‘‘drove the 


26 Fort Smith Herald, December 29, 1847. The Cherokee Advocate, January 17, 
1848, announced that these two men were “to work for an appropriation for the 
benefit of the Old Settlers.” It was hoped to get Congress to set aside $30,000 
from the per capita fund to meet their obligations (Wardell, op. ci, po Tae 
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Osages back from their settlements, after a succession of bloody 
battles.”’ In the various actions, the celebrated Indian Capt. Tahchee 
(Dutch) then in Washington, ‘‘performed deeds of daring and 
intrepidity which might be placed on the page of history with 
thrilling effect—they are such as would mark him as a renowned 
warrior in any part of Christiandom.’’ 


When the council met in Tahlequah on October 2, 1848, it was 
announced that Captain Dutch was too ill to attend and on the four- 
teenth word was received that he had died at his home on the Cana- 
dian River. The Cherokee Advocate, November 27, 1848, stated: 
“At the time of his death he was a member of the Cherokee Na- 
tional Council and was, we believe, the most influential man among 
the ‘western’ or ‘old settler’ Cherokees. He had rendered them 
essential service in their councils, representd their interests as a 
delegate to Washington, and other important services, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of his countrymen. His martial deeds were the 
most brilliant portion of his life—his hawk-like and flashing eye 
seemed to bespeak his martial spirit.’’27 


After Captain Dutch settled on the Canadian and built his 
home he devoted his life cultivating the soil. He owned the largest 
herds of cattle and ponies in the region, and he had discovered that 
it was to his best interest to live at peace with his neighbors. By 
his peaceful conduct he earned the respect of all who knew him. 


At the time of his death his family consisted of his second 
wife, a son, and a niece whom he had adopted and reared with all 
of the affection of a real parent.”8 


27 The Five Civilized Tribes, op. cit., pp. 392, 395, 398-99. According to the 
Fort Smith Herald, December 13, 1848, Judge Wind was chosen to fill the place of 
Captain Dutch. Wind had been a councilor from Canadian District in 1841 (Starr, 
op. cit., p. 279). ress 5 é 

28 Jt is unfortunate that the names of his wives were not mentioned by writers 
ind even the tribe of the second wife is not known. 
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A DIARY ACCOUNT OF A CREEK BOUNDARY SURVEY 
1850. 


Edited by Carl Coke Rister and Bryan W. Lovelace. 


At the request of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs L. Lea 
in the Spring of 1849, Colonel J. J. Abert, Chief of the Topograph 
ical Engineers, instructed Brevet Captain Lorenzo Sitgreaves? t 
survey the boundaries between the Creek and Cherokee nations 
And on May 1 Sitgreaves left Washington on this mission. At Cin 
cinati, however, he was delayed in recruiting helpers, in compar 
ing and rating his chronometers and in purchasing a part of hi 
supplies. He could not buy the necessary wagons for California 
bound gold seekers had exhausted the supply and he had to wai 
until a local manufacturer could fill his order. Because of th 
delay here it was not until June 19 that he arrived at Fort Gib 
son, Indian Territory. 


‘The party was there [Fort Gibson] completed,’’ Sitgreave 
explained, ‘‘by hiring additional men, the purchase of animal 
ete., and took the field on the 2ist of June. It consisted, beside 
myself, of Lieutenant [I. C.] Woodruff, T. Engrs., Mr. Isaac W 
Smith, Assistant Surveyor, Dr. S. W. Woodhouse, physician an 
naturalist, a wagon master and thirty men; three ox wagons an 
one spring wagon for transporting the instruments; and five spal 
horses. It was found that the requisite blacksmith’s tools could b 
carried in the wagons, and the travelling forge with which I wa 
furnished was therefore turned over to the commanding office 
at Ft. Gibson, and an additional wagon obtained from the quarte 
master.’ ”? 


First Sitgreaves surveyed the eastern boundary? of the Cree 
country, beginning with the Arkansas and running his line nortl 


1 Lieutenant Lorenzo Sitgreaves was a graduate of West Point, on July 1, 18 
and was brevetted a Second Lieutenant of Artillery five years later. He resign 
from the service on August 31, 1836, but was reappointed, as Second Lieutenat 
Topographical Engineers, on July 7, 1838. He was raised to the rank of First Lie 
tenant, on July 18, 1840, which rank he held during his assignment in Indian Ter 
tory. He was brevetted Captain on February 23, 1847, for gallant and meritori 
service in the battle of Buena Vista. He died on May 14, 1888. Francis B. He 
man, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army ..... (2 vol 
Washington, 1903), I. 

2 Sitgreaves survey report, MS., dated “Washington, 14th February, 1850,” 
found in Case 2, Drawer 4, Records of the War Department, National Archiv 
Washington, D. C. It was later printed, together with the reports of I. C. Woe 
ruff and Dr. S. W. Woodhouse, as House Executive Document, No. 104, 35 Congre 
1 Session, 1-32 (with map). 

3 The boundary between the Cherokee and Creek holdings that had been r 
previously is given in Charles J. Kappler, comp. and ed., Indian Affairs, Laws a 
Treaties (3 vols., Washington, 1904), II, 390. 
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ward twenty-five miles. At the time of an earlier survey a post 
was placed on the north bank of the Arkansas as a starting point 
for this line. But in the course of time the river had cut away its 
bank at this point and the marker was lost. ‘‘The only recourse,”’ 
wrote Sitgreaves, ‘‘was to measure a line as nearly as possible 
coincident with it, making offsets to it whenever known. .... The 
result was to throw the extremity of this line of the North East 
corner of the Creek country, twenty-two feet to the north of the 
old mark.’’ 


‘‘From this point,’’ said Sitgreaves, ‘‘the boundary .... is a 
parallel of latitude as far as the 100th degree of longitude west 
from Greenwich, and a meridian thence south to the Canadian 
river [south fork].’’ Later, by the treaty of August 7, 1856 (Art. 
I), the Seminoles were ceded the area between the two Canadians 
as far west as the One Hundredth Meridian except that portion in 
the extreme western part that was Cherokee country. 


The boundary westward was then marked by setting up wooden 
posts “‘squared at one end, projecting six feet from the ground 
and surrounded by a mound of stones, or earth..... They were 
placed at intervals of five miles, where the country was open 
prairie, and more frequently in the vicinity of settlements, and 
at the crossings of principal streams, etc. The whole distance 
marked was eighty miles, exclusive of that measured on the old 
Territorial line [the eastern boundary].’’ Then Sitgreaves ceased 
his work for the summer, expecting to complete it the next year. 
But the Bureau of Topographical Engineers detached him from 
this enterprise and assigned him to another farther west. His 
second in command, Lieutenant I. C. Woodruff,* was left the 
task of completing the Creek line survey. 


While Sitgreaves was yet in the field the Creek agent, Philip 
Railford, wrote the Secretary of War a very disturbing letter.’ He 
said that for a distance of about forty miles along the line from 
the northeast corner of the Creek boundary toward the one hun- 
dredth meridian the country was settled by the Creeks and Chero- 
kees, but that farther west was a common hunting ground of the 
Comanches and Osages. Osage chiefs had come to an outpost Creek 
settlement to threaten the surveyors, declaring that they would 


4Lieutenant Israel C. Woodruff finished thirtieth in his class at West Point, 
was brevetted a Second Lieutenant of the Third Artillery, July 1, 1836, and a 
Second Lieutenant on August 31 following. In July, 1838, he became a Second Lieu- 
tenant of the Topographical Engineers, which rank he held during the Creek boundary 
survey. During the Civil War, however, he rose to his highest rank—a Major 
General, in recognition of “meritorious service.” He died on December 10, 1878. 
Heitman, op. cit. . 

5 Railford to George W. Crawford, May 1, 1850, MS., in File No. R-418, Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, Topographical Bureau, Records of the War Department, 
National Archives. 
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kill them if they came into their game country. But before Rail- 
ford could inform Sitgreaves of this threat the latter was on his 
way back to Fort Gibson. 


Yet Sitgreaves was sensible to this danger. And in his subse- 
quent report of February 14, 1850, he stated: 


“The experience of the last summer proved to me the impossibility of 
a party engaged in the duties of the survey affording proper protection to 
itself. The men are unavoidably separated a considerable distance from 
each other, either singly or in parties of two or three, and are unable, most 
of them, to carry their arms; and in moving the camp, the wagons are al- 
most always, from the necessity of selecting a practicabie route, re- 
moved beyond the reach and out of sight of the party in the field, and 
both are at the mercy of any evil disposed band of Indians they may en- 
counter. Operations of surveying, being incomprehensible to savages, are 
regarded by them with suspicion.’ 


Next year, Lieutenant Woodruff proved the correctness of 
this point of view when he returned to Indian Territory to com- 
plete the survey. Comanche warriors spied on his camp at night, 
stole some of his horses, entered his camp during the day, and 
threatened the surveyors, as will be seen in Smith’s account to 
follow. Yet Woodruff, too, completed his work without mishap. 


Woodruff relieved Sitgreaves of his Indian Territory duties 
on April 18, 1850,7 and left Washington on May 1, bound for Fort 
Gibson. ‘‘My assistants,’’ he later wrote, ‘‘were Mr. I. W. Smith, 
civil engineer, and Dr. S. W. Woodhouse, medical officer and 
naturalist, both of whom were employed on the duty the previous 
season. In addition to them, were engaged Mr. W. C. Meyhew and 
Mr. J. R. Smith as sub-assistants.’’® This last named Smith was 
a New York lad nineteen years of age, who had accompanied Wood- 
ruff to the West to see it for the first time. 


Woodruff met considerable delay at Fort Gibson in procuring 
men, a detail of troops, horses, oxen and supplies, but after the 
middle of June he started for the survey line where Sitgreaves 


6 Sitgreaves’ report, as cited. 

7“Return of the Officers of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, for the 
Month of March, 1850,” MS., in Records of the War Department, National Archives. 
, 8 Woodruff’s report, as cited. Joseph Rowe Smith, whom Woodruff mentions 
in his report as “Mr. J. R. Smith,” was a New York lad, nineteen years of age, 
who accompanied the surveying party mainly “to see the West.” Smith was from 
Woodruff’s home town of Buffalo. Shortly after he returned to New York he com- 
pleted his study of medicine and was accepted for appointment in the Army as 
Assistant Surgeon, December 15, 1854. He, too, advanced in rank—Captain Assist- 
ant Surgeon, December 15, 1859; Major Surgeon, June 11, 1862 ; Lieutenant Colonel 
Surgeon, January 9, 1885; and Colonel Surgeon, February 9, 1890. Before his death 
(February 11, 1911) he was recognized as an authority on cattle diseases. See his 
Disease Among Texas Cattle,” in Public Health Papers of the American Public 
Health Association, Vol. VII, 1883; and “Observations on Texas Cattle,” in American 
Public Health Association Report, 1883 (Concord, N. H., 1884). For his military 
career, see Major General Edward F. Witsell to Bryan H. Lovelace, August 1, 1947. 
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ad left off, about one hundred miles distant. The exact point 
s named by Woodruff later, was 79 miles and 870 feet from the 
ortheastern corner of the Creek country, and on the parallel of 
8° 8" 42”.9 Woodruff was to survey the remainder of this parallel 
ne as far as the One Hundredth Meridian. 


He started his summer’s work on July 1, stating, ‘‘We leave 
his camp [west bank of the Neosho River opposite Fort Gibson] 
lis morning and proceed to the prosecution of the survey,’’ Wood- 
uff wrote on July 1. Yet curiously enough the most detailed 
nd intimate account of the surveyor’s experiences is not Wood- 
uff’s, but young Smith’s.' This New York lad never seemed to 
ire of the western frontier unfolding before him. Whether he was 
eside the evening campfire, riding his horse ‘‘Kickapoo’”!2 through 
riars and brambles, or engaged in the arduous survey, with the 
ummer’s heat sometimes reaching well above one hundred degrees, 
e did not lose his enthusiasm. During his idle moments, even 
itting up late at night, he confided his thoughts and experiences 
o the pages of his diary. It is therefore interesting to pick up his ac- 
ount beginning with his entry for ‘‘Saturday, July 13th.’’!8 


“The end of the week has come at last and everyone hails 
ith joy the prospect of a day of rest. We have arrived at what 
; known as the dragoon camp, which is an old camping ground 
f the party six miles from the end of last season’s survey. We 
ent to an old cache today where some iron, some alcohol, and 
ome arsenic were buried. Found them all as safe as the day 
vey were left there. To day Kickapoo was running along rather 
ust when a dog suddenly jumped from the bushes and frightened 
im, so that he jumped from under me and unhorsed me. But it 
id not hurt me any. He and I are both tired, having traveled 


9 Woodruff’s report, p. 27. 

10 Woodruff to Abert, July 1, 1850, MS., in File No. W-728, Office of the Chief 
| Engineers, Topographical Bureau, Records of the War Department, National 
rchives. 

11 Mr. Lovelace recently presented Smith’s diary (two volumes, in longhand) 
the Division of Manuscripts, University of Oklahoma Library, Norman. 

12 A sorrel pony which Smith purchased for $30 on July 8, after he left Fort 
ibson. 

13 Smith’s diary, Vol. I. That part of the diary prior to this entry tells of 
mith’s leaving his parents at Buffalo, New York, on May 13 and of his trip to 
incinnati, Ohio. He has little to say about his trip from there down the Ohio 
1d the Mississippi until he arrived at Fort Gibson. His diary entry of July 1 states 
at his surveying party is stopping at “Camp Neosho,” opposite Fort Gibson. Then, 
ry by day, he recounts the journey to the beginning point of the survey, over a 
uate taken by Lieutenant John Buford’s dragoons on their way from Fort Gibson 
Santa Fe a few years previously. 

The editors will not attempt to correct young Smith’s grammar, composition 
1d spelling except to make his meaning clear. 

14 The Sitgreaves party had buried these things during the summer of 1849. 
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a long distance [to]day-—on the regular trail some eleven or twelve 
miles and a long distance in the surrounding country. We passed 
over, today and yesterday both, many high hills and bad gulleys 
and big stones strewed over the surface of the ground. One of 
our Indian scouts tells us that he sees a smoke in the distance 
indicating other Indians, so we must be on the lookout for them, 
as they undoubtedly know of our presence in the country and 
our whereabouts. There are many little prairie wolves howling 
about us; some pretty close to camp, too. We caught some little 
pan fish to day for a mess at night and for to morrow morning, 
but they are so small that I do not care anything for them. This 
is the prettiest site for a camp that we have encamped on yet. 
Trees scattered here and there on every side of us and a little 
creek by our side. 


‘‘Sunday 14th. Another very warm day. The sun pouring 
down in all its strength upon the prairies is almost unbearable. 
I never felt anything like it before. The rays falling upon my 
gun and powder flask make them too hot to be handled. How- 
ever, sitting under our mess fly, it is quite comfortable. Capt. 
Potts!® is down by the creek fishing and Smith has just finished 
reading the morning service with Woodruff and myself for audi- 
tors. I had watered and curried my horse just before he com- 
menced. Our express leaves for Fort Gibson early to morrow 
morning. I have had the most of my things out of my bag on 
the grass airing and have taken off my dirty shirt, an operation 
of some little importance out here as we do not change our linen 
as often as once a day. I have also put a clean sheet on my bed. 
I have been reading some papers, The Spirit of the Times and the 
Cherokee Advocate.” Every scrap of news paper is eagerly sav 
and read. These came from Gibson to us at the Arkansas ford 
The men’s camp is a few hundred yards from ours and seeing oné 
of the men ride into their camp just now created quite a little 
excitement in ours not recognizing him and supposing him to be 
a messenger from the Fort with probably a mail. The flies a 
troubling the horses a good deal to day with their biting; aia 
has not suffered as much as the rest for some reason. The D 
[Woodhouse] was quite unwell last evening, vomiting and heat 
but is now much better and about well. It would be very un 

: 

15 Woodruff reported that durin i igh 
as 107 degrees. See his report of 2 deville ona ra sept hid 

16 Woodruff lists “Mr. A. R. Potts as quartermaster and commissary of 7 


sistence.” Smith refers to him as “Captain Potts” perhaps because he had forme 
served as a captain of volunteers. See Heitman, op. cit. | 
_ WWilliam T. Porter launched the Spirit of the Times, a New York sporti 

journal that also carried miscellaneous news, and sometimes of the West. 7 
Cherokee Advocate, published at Tahlequah, Indian Territory, was authorized by at 
enactment of the Cherokee National Council, on October 25, 1843. The first issue 
of this four-page weekly appeared on September 26, 1884. ; 


s 
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fortunate to have the Dr. sick; now, though, as we are so near 
our resting place, it would not delay us as much. To morrow’s 
journey being finished, we shall encamp for some week or ten 
days before commencing operations to adjust the transit and take 
observations. Mayhew and I had quite a little sing to Cay ack 
have just watered and curried my horse and tied him for the 
evening close to my tent for I should not like to have the Indians 
run away with the little fellow, even if he does belong to me. 
Mr. Woodruff has concluded not to send a messenger for a day 
or two yet so as to give a greater chance for a mail or mails to 
eo at Gibson from the States as it only comes there twice a 
week. 


““Monday 15th. We arrived safely to day at our seat of opera- 
tions and are now in camp on arise of land not worthy to the name 
of hill, surrounded on every side but one by slight timber patches 
a few hundred yards distant. We have just made a corral or pen 
for our cattle!® made of rope attached to the wagons where they 
will be kept at night. Mr. Woodruff is busy taking observations 
to rate the chronometers and I have nothing to do; in fact, I do 
not know yet what my employment will be. The Dr. is quite un- 
well again today, having had a chill and now a fever. I hope that 
he is not going to be sick. One of our men was discharged to day, 
an old Dutchman, partially deaf, and altogether a queer character. 
Soon after leaving he threw his hat away saying he was not going 
to carry his hat into the prairies. In consequence, the sun has 
frizzled his hair like a candle. But he stole the Dr’s. bottle of 
aleohol and drank the most of it in celebration, whereof we have 
discharged him. Another man also went off discontented, but go- 
ing without Woodruff’s consent forfeits all his pay. One has also 
been discharged sick. 


‘“‘The flies trouble the horses dreadfully and I suppose will 
continue to. Mine does not suffer equally with the others. I had 
all my bedding out taking an airing this afternoon and before we 
go away shall expose all my clothes. One of the men caught a 
couple of snakes for the Doctor this morning,!® but I do not know 
their species. I fear as we shall remain here so long, there being 
no necessity for early rising, that I shall get into lazy habits. How- 
ever, I either must get some medical work or some scientific work 


18 Woodruff later reported (MS., p. 31) that “one of the considerations that 
governed us in taking oxen for draught animals in preference to mules, was that 
the latter are highly prized by the Comanches, which alone would have been suf- 
ficient to induce an attempt to stampede them, had we had such a number as would 
have been required for our train.” Smith had stated in a previous entry of July 1 
that the wagon train consisted of 13 wagons, between 30 and 40 yoke of oxen, and 
8 horses. 

19In a report supplemental to Sitgreaves’, Dr. S. W. Woodhouse listed twelve 
varieties of snakes found during the period of the first survey. 
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and improve my time for I shall not probably ever enjoy another 
as good opportunity as the present. We had a small wild turkey 
for supper killed by Peter Collins, an Indian, and just now Ned 
Fire Killer brought in two immense ones, the largest that I ever 
saw, which with fish will keep us in fresh meat for several days. 
The flag has just been raised in front of our tents and indeed it 
is anything but an indifferent sight to see a flag which I have 
gazed upon in so many other situations unfurl its stars and stripes 
in the midst of a Western Prairie as an emblem of the greatness 
of our country and a pledge of safety from all enemies. I have 
killed a number of wood ticks this afternoon. 


‘“‘Tuesday, July 16th. After a fine night’s sleep, arose this 
morning and breakfasted at half past six and I was not up many 
hours before breakfast time. The flag is gaily flying aloft with 
a delightful southern breeze. Woodruff is at work with some men 
cutting down a tree to make a firm post to support the transit 
instrument. When I awoke this morning I was a little alarmed 
to see or rather not to see Kickapoo where I tied him last night, 
and in fact, I have not seen him yet but suppose that one of the 
men has taken him away to water him and has tied him some- 
where else to graze. We shall open our first, last and only keg of 
butter this morning and it will soon be gone. I fear that it is all 
oil or good for nothing, but even if it is it would be an aggrava- 
tion to us having just accustomed ourselves to its absence. After 
I find my horse which I shall look for presently, I have my gun 
to clean which will give me employment for the whole morning. 
Somehow while idle, the time passes very slowly. I discovered 
where my horse was, have cleaned my gun up in very fine order, 
and after reading one of the Spirit of the Times, I find it is only 
half-past ten o’ciock. I obtained the tail of one of the turkeys that 
were shot and it makes a very pretty fan. I shall try to obtain a 
number of them to give away when I return home. Some of the 
men are just covering a frame-work with brush to give us a shady 
place in the afternoon and another is just cutting the grass around 
our tents to make the walking easier and destroy the lurking 
places of some of the rascally ticks. Our butter keg is just opened 
and I have not tasted it and dread to lest it should prove bad. I 
have seen it and it is nothing but rancid oil. I went over to see 
the sick man McAuley to day. Poor fellow, he is laying under a 
wagon in the shade suffering from Bilious Remittent Fever. I have 
been reading in Watson®® to day a few chapters. If it were not for 
the delightful breeze blowing the heat would be perfectly unbear- 


=) Dr. Thomas Watson delivered a series of lectures on the “Principles and 
Practice of Physic” at King’s college, London, during the “Medical Session of 1836- 
1837,” which were at first published in the Medical Gazette. Then they were pub- 
lished at London in book form in 1843. A second edition, revised and with addi- 
tions by D. Francis Condie, was published at Philadelphia in 1845. 
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able and there would be many more men sick with the same fever. 
The sky is clouding up and we shall unquestionably have rain 
tonight or tomorrow. I have been cutting two or three tent pins 
in the timber and in doing so cut my hand quite severely. I wish it 
was dinner time. We eat a lunch at twelve and do not sit down 
to dinner till six or seven in the evening. My fan will be a very 
pretty one. The ants are at work eating out the meat from between 
the quills, cleaning it more effectually than I and saving me the 
trouble. I put my letter for home in an envelope with a few words 
on the inside and sealed it but shall not send it now for several 
days. Took a stroll with Woodruff, Smith and Mayhew to a high 
knoll on a ridge to the North West from whence we had a beauti- 
ful view of the surrounding country. The camp appeared very 
picturesque, seeming to be nearly surrounded or rather encircled 
by timber with a front view of the men’s tents and the wagons 
and the contents and the star spangled banner rearing its folds 
aloft in the back part of the picture. 


‘““Wednesday, July 17th. Immediately after breakfast this 
morning, got ready my instrument and taking seven men along 
with me, commenced running a line a little east of south to ex- 
tend to the Red Fork of the Arkansas. Worked till a little after 
twelve in the hot sun, being nearly all the time on the prairie and 
out of the timber. I walked all the way out, a little over two miles, 
and back again and [ never was so tired and warm in my life as 
when I[ threw myself down at the door of the instrument tent. Took 
some lunch and afterward took a nap of a couple of hours. Read 
a chapter of Watson. It has clouded up again and occasionally a 
clap of thunder arouses us. I think if the rain did blow over yester- 
day that we shall have some pretty heavy showers to night or to 
morrow. If it rains to morrow, I shall not work although I should 
not get my clothes more wet by the rain than by the perspiration 
when it does not rain. The men are busy cutting grass for hay to 
be used when we return. The Capt. [Potts] sent me some pistol 
eartridges while I was gone and IJ shall now go armed and equip- 
ped, carrying the lives of three men at my saddle [now?] in the 
shape of a loaded carbine and two loaded pistols .Schultz and 
Kentz just shot and brought’in two wolves and a turkey. We have 
more wild turkey than we can eat. 


“‘Thursday, July 18th. Started off immediately after break- 
fast from where we left off our line, found the stake we drove 
without any trouble. As I got pretty tired and warm walking yes- 
terday, like a prudent man I took my horse along. The day has 
been a beautiful one for work, cloudy nearly all the time, so that 
we have not suffered so much from the overpowering heat of the 
sun. We worked till three o’clock crossing some pretty deep ra- 
vines and creeks and almost all the way cutting a course through 
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underbrush and timber and accomplished over two miles and a 
half, making about five miles in the two days. The Red Fork is 
not in sight, proving to be much farther distant than we supposed. 
I do not think that Mr. Woodruff will wish us to finish the sur- 
vey when he discovers how far distant it is. We have seen no signs 
of Indians yet which is rather singular, as judging from their 
habits they must know of our presence in their country. Coming 
back I had to swim my horse over a creek and on climbing the high 
bank I found myself in a thicket by name and nature of grape, 
poison, and raspberry vines. For about fifty yards I had to lead 
my horse cutting my way every step and scratching my face and 
hands. I was rejoiced to emerge. On arriving at the edge 1 found 
two of the men waiting for me to show them the way home. Ar- 
rived safely. Smith had just shot a turkey and Schultz a turkey 
and a fawn, the first venison that has been brought into camp. 
Took no nap this afternoon and shall probably sleep soundly to 
night. 


“Friday, July 19th. As I suspected Mr. Woodruff concluded, 
that as it was so hard on the men to march five miles, work all day 
and then return, it would not be worth while to go on with the sur- 
vey. I went out a hunting a little while but returned without a 
sight of a bird or any game. Have just finished reading a chapter 
_in Watson. This has been the hottest day that we have had. The 
thermometer ranged as high as 97° and for the greater part of the 
day was high as 95°. One of the men brought in a young turkey 
which he had shot which will be very fine. Our messenger starts 
this evening at sunset for Fort G. There were two of them, both 
Indians. It is over an hundred miles from here there, and we ex- 
pect them to return by next Monday week, till which time we shall 
wait for them. All have been busy writing letters except me to day 
and although I wrote for this messenger to carry, my conscience 
smites me a little for not writing again to my parents who are so 
anxious to hear from me. Our messengers have gone and I did 
write another short letter home. We sent off about thirty letters 
and expect to receive as many in return. Our camp looks very 
much like a large farmer’s establishment. Hay mows standing all 
around as where the men have piled the hay for our use in re- 
turning, clothes lines with the clothes hanging upon them and 
plenty of carts and horses. My little pony looks quite thin. You 


can see all his ribs, but I think that he will pick up with this long 
rest. 


“Saturday, July 20th. I think from the heat at this early 
hour that we shall have another excessively hot day. I do not see 
how we shall stand it, working on the prairies such hot days as 
this, but we shall have to do it. One of the hunters killed us a 
deer this morning, and we have a fine hind quarter hung up. But 
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I fear it will spoil before we can eat it, as everything spoils so 
quickly here. Mayhew is at work fixing his daguerreotype appara- 
tus to take some views. Our camp wil make a very pretty picture 
if he can find some good spot from which to take a view of it. It 
will be ten weeks the day after tomorrow since I left home and 
three weeks since we left Gibson. I thank God for my preservation 
to this moment from sickness and every other danger. 


Noon. I have been plotting out my notes of the survey to- 
wards the Red Fork all the morning and since lunch and have just 
finished it. Mr. Woodruff has just concluded that it would be best 
for me to take my party with three days provisions and start again 
bivouacking every night. I for my part would just as leave as not, 
as it will probably acclimate me preparatory to the greater heat 
of the summer and besides that, keep me constantly employed. It 
has been very hot again; the thermometer now stands between 96° 
and 97° in the shade. We intend making a cache here of some pack 
and a few other things till our return in the fall. Mr. Woodruff 
has had a sort of muster today, obtaining the men’s receipts for 
the money that they have received from him. I have had my bed 
mended where it was broken and can now sleep again comfort- 
ably without the fear of breaking down. I read a chapter of Wat- 
son this morning immediately after breakfast. I have concluded 
since I have been out here when I practice medicine to go to Mex- 
ico and practice as all those who have been there have remarked 
the great encouragement it holds out to a young American physi- 
cian to settle there. However, I hope before I graduate to be ap- 
pointed an officer in the Army. Nous venons.*! I eat a very hearty 
dinner this evening on some most delightful venison, the best that 
I have ever eaten. We had a little music in our tent this evening, 
Smith playing on the flute and I singing. Tomorrow will be Sun- 
day, a day of rest and praise to God. I pray that I may so pass 
my days here as to enjoy an eternal Sunday above. 


Sunday, July 21st. Another very warm day. In the Hast I 
remember we used to consider 85 degrees very warm, but here 
when the thermometer is nearly at 100°, I do not think that I suf- 
fer any more from the heat, except the direct rays of the sun, 
than when I was there. Mr. Woodruff and the Dr. have just gone 
to take a bath in a little creek. I hope to enjoy a delightful one 
when I reach the Red Fork. Mayhew is taking some views, but he 
does not appear to be very successful thus far. I will now read 
the church service for the day. I read the church service and then 
a couple of chapters in Watson. Schultz killed four very large 
turkeys this evening. 


. % 
21A French term meaning “We come.” 
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“Monday, 22nd. Started off this morning at sun rise with 
by blanket, poncho, and moscheto [sic] bar strapped to my sad- 
dle and sufficient provisions for three days in my saddle bags. 


‘“‘Day pretty warm. About noon, after working several hours, 
much to our surprise the Red Fork suddenly appeared close by 
us and running the line toward it taking its direction ete., I start- 
ed for camp. But although I did not have to bivouae, I continued 
to make sufficient use of my time to lose my meerschaum pipe and 
break the spring of my powder flask. Have a little diarrhea. Learn- 
ed that the venison had affected almost every man in camp in the 
same manner. 


‘“‘Tuesday, 23rd. This morning after breakfast we started on 
the main line, course due west. Smith took charge of the theodolite 
and I accompanied the chainmen, marking the topography of the 
country we passed over. We passed through nearly a mile of woods 
with five or six creeks with steep high banks through which I had 
to stake my way, being very hard work to me. After this Mayhew 
will accompany the chain and I shall take the goniometer to keep 
the course where the target cannot be seen. It was very hot too, 
the thermometer in camp being 97° in the shade. We had four 
Delaware Indians for visitors to day. I have been quite unlucky 
again, another chapter of losses. Yesterday I lost my meerschaum 
and broke the spring of my powder flask; to day I lost my India 
Rubber bag containing tobacco and Mayhew to whom I lent my 
watch to take dagerreotypes by, dropped it and broke the erystal, 
an irreparable loss almost. I just fixed a piece of tin over the face 
so that it would not interfere with the hands and shall continue to 
get along so. We ran nearly two miles today. 


‘Wednesday, the 24th. This has been the hottest day that we 
have had and the hottest that I have ever seen. The thermometer 
at half past two, hanging in the Doctor’s tent, which is the coolest 
in camp, in the shade rose to 100°. Fortunately we did not have 
to go into the field to day, although I have not suffered excessive- 
ly from it. The Dr.’s gun went off accidentally in his hands to day 
loaded with buckshot, cut up some of his tent fixings, and went 
very near to where Moses and Roberts were eating their breakfast. 
Fortunately, it struck no one but it might just as well have killed 
one of us or them. I have been busy all afternoon plotting out my 
last days survey to the Red Fork which I have just finished. I 
have also been taking observations with the goniometer on the 
variations of the needle from the true meridian. I make it about 10° 
40’. I read another chapter in Watson this morning. I do not read 
much but I read slowly, faithfully and surely. An immense cloud 
of smoke is rising from the prairie about half a mile west of us 
where the men have set it on fire to burn the present grass and 
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give a chance for another crop to grow to pasture our cattle when 
we return. I got one of the Indians to dress me a buck skin which 
he 1s now doing and when another deer is killed I shall get 
his skin and have it dressed to make me a pair of leggins when I 
shall come out in regular Iadian costume—a pair of leggins, a 
breech clout, and a shirt with the flaps outside. I am so burnt 
by the sun that I almost doubt whether they would recognize me 
at home. They certainly would not if I should visit them in cos- 
tume. To me this is a most delightful life. I enjoy the constant 
daily employment out of doors and a tent at night most highly. 
Mayhew has tried two or three pictures today, but unsuccessful in 
all of them. I feel a little curious to know whether I have any 
chance of an appointment by congress this session. Even if I 
should obtain it, I could not possibly hear of it until my return. 
But I do not flatter myself enough to think that I shall be success- 
ful in my application. We shall probably commence our return 
homewards about the first of October when we expect to be about 
200 miles from Gibson. It will take us four or five weeks to re- 
turn, so that if my life, health, and strength are spared to me, I 
shall not reach home till the middle of November at the nearest 
and more probably sometime in December. If I had time, I should 
learn German from one of the Germans with us, but I cannot. I 
have been reading the description and manner of using the Theodo- 
lite and portable Transit Instrument this afternoon and have learn- 
ed considerable concerning them. 


‘“‘Thursday the 25th. Last evening after dark the burning 
prairie presented a most beautiful appearance. The flames had run 
along the small creek a few hundred yards from our camp and 
was burning a line of flame about tent high for half a mile on the 
prairie. But this morning it looked black and dreary enough though 
still burning in the distance. We had a slight sprinkle of rain 
to day, the first since we left Gibson and we need rain much. The 
creeks are almost dry and the grass on the prairie so near dead 
from the drought as to be almost fit to burn. There are any quantity 
of plover in the burnt ground some of whom Smith killed and we 
had for dinner. Potts and the Dr. rode out some six miles and 
selected a place for a new camp. I found a small scorpion in the 
bread plate to day which I caught for the Dr. It is so cloudy that 
Mr. Woodruff will not be able to take observations to night, and 
I hope it will rain. My tent walls are all lowered in anticipation. I 
have been reading Shirly to day which I borrowed from Bernard and 
have neglected Watson. Mayhew had his pistol taken apart to day 
because it would not go off and there to be sure he had put in the 
cartridge with the bullet towards the breach. Our express will 
probably be here in a day or two and I am anxiously expecting 
letters on his arrival. We expect to leave here the day after tomor- 
row and the express may not join us before our next encampment. 
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Almost half the time of my probable absence from home has elapsed, 
and although I like this life, I shall not be much grieved to start on 
our return. Thank God for my continued health since my departure 
from home. 


‘‘Priday the 26th. Am busy packing up and preparing for our 


to morrow’s departure. It did not rain last night but the sky clouds | 


and clears away every few minutes. Mayhew has taken some fine 
Daguerrotypes to day, one of each of us with our horses and the 
group around us. Now we all wish to get one of ourselves singly. 
During the afernoon I have been packing up and reading Watson 
part of the time, and part of the time a book called The Petrel. The 
smoke from the Prairie settled so low and blew around in such 
quantities that we were almost suffocated and perfectly blinded 
as we could not keep our eyes open. I am about prepared to strike 
tents and be off. We shall have thirteen men on the line with us— 
quite a force in case of an attack which I for my part do not ap- 
prehend. We shall be up at crack of day to morrow so I shall go 
to bed in a few minutes. I made me an India Rubber haversack this 
evening to hold my provisions and a few other necessaries in while 
on the line. 


‘‘Saturday the 27th. Robert roused us from our beds at a 


‘ 
é 


little before three this morning perfectly dark. Packed up, struck — 


our tents, and breakfasted at daylight, immediately after which 
we started on the line, worked steadily until after six this even- 


ing and reached our new camp at about seven. It has been cloudy © 


all day long but no rain. The sky is black in the south with much 
thunder and lightning and I think it will rain before morning. I 
shall close and lower the tent before going to bed so as to be on 
the safe side. Took dinner about nine this evening. We ran through 
considerable timber only making a little over three miles. Some 
of the hunters killed four or five turkeys on the road. I saw several 
but did not shoot any. Got wet up to my waist in crossing a creek 
on the route. Feel pretty tired and will go to bed. Shall enjoy my 
rest tomorrow Sunday very much. 


“Sunday the 28th. Roused in the middle of the night by a 
tremendous squall and rain. And it did rain and blow. I thought 
the tent could not stand it but it did; one or two pins gave away. 
Got wet through fixing the tent water proof before I accomplish-— 
ed which my bed received quite a sprinkling. Two Indians which 
we hired some distance back joined us last evening. I have just 
curried and tied my horse a little way from camp for when I do 
not attend to him myself it is mighty little attention that he gets. 


a “Yesterday on the first ridge we crossed, I saw the most mag- 
nificent landscape that I ever beheld. For miles on every side I 
could perceive the great prairie stretching beyond me and the view 


s 


ania 
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only shut off by the rising ground interposing. It is the first real 
fine view of the prairie that we have seen since we started. Our 
camp is in a fine position on a rising ground with a fine view on 
every side. Potts and the Dr. are just starting off to look for a 
good place for the next camp. I will now put on my clean clothes 
and fix myself up for Sunday, after which I will read the church 
Service and lessons for the day. How much pleasure I would derive 
from attending divine service today at home. But it is one of the 
greatest advantages of our service that I can praise and pray to 
God in the same language and spirit as so many hundred thousands 
others throughout the world. I find by the tables that today is 
the ninth Sunday after Trinity Sunday. I have had a very dis- 
agreeable diarrhea for a day or two for which if it does not leave 
me soon I shall take some medicine. I suppose I am too intemperate 
in my eating and drinking. I must change my habits although it 
is much easier talking of changing habits than doing it. I com- 
menced cleaning my teeth last week which I intend to do regular- 
ly to please my dear father. Mr. Woodruff has just given me a 
book and showed me how to keep the topography of the country 
around us a few miles, and less from the line. We have had a 
very strong wind all day long from the South and no more rain 
and it has now cleared up so that I apprehend a warm day to 
morrow. 


‘Tuesday the 30th. Yesterday I found no opportunity to take 
any notes. We were busy from sunrise to nearly sunset on the line 
moving over about five miles which is a very long days work. I 
was much disappointed at the non-arrival of our messenger with 
the mail, but I suppose that he will certainly arrive to morrow. I 
never saw such difficult travelling in my life—any quantity of 
eulleys with stecp banks and creeks equally steep, for most of 
their course impossible to cross with horses. As it was I had to 
ride up and down places that before this summer I should have 
considered impossible to pass over or at any rate should not have 
dared to attempt but 1 have now become quite a respectable horse- 
man. Last night about two o’clock we had a tremendous squall 
with rain, but our tent was secure. This morning we started at 
about seven o’clock [itj raining slightly at the time. On our way 
ut a little distance from camp, I killed a large rattlesnake about 
as large as my wrist. If the Dr. does not wish to preserve him, I 
shall cut off his rattles to preserve and take home. I am riding in 
the hot sun in the prairie, having gained a long way on the theodo- 
ite and am waiting for it to come up. I am learning to keep the 
topography of the country on an extended seale for a mile or two 
yn each side of the line, and I hope to go home with quite a good 
<nowledge of surveying, as circumstances some of these days may 
induce me to take up that business which is a lucrative one. ‘Quien 
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sabe?’ [who knows] I hope our messenger will arrive this evening 
as he certainly ought to do so. We have come about two miles ant 
and a half to day and I am inclined to doubt whether we shall g 
further, as it is about four o’clock and no instrument arrived yet 
The days are very sensibly shorter than when we started. We hav 
been very fortunate in the coolness of our days since we begat 
work. This is the first day that the sun has bothered us at all, anc 
then only since noon. The men are lying around me asleep, at leas’ 
my party. We have been waiting here over an hour for the instru 
ment to come up. The wagons are a little distance off looking fo 
a place to encamp. We just saw some buffaloes about two mile 
off, the first that I ever saw. There were about twenty of then 
and I hope in a day or two to get a shot at them. 


‘‘Wednesday, July 31st. This is the last day of the month 
Just two months now and we shall suspend operations and com 
mence our homeward journey. How I would like to see them all a 
home. One finds no where else the love and careful affection of ¢ 
home and parents. How I love my dear father and mother. Got 
bless and preserve them and avert any misfortune or calamity} 
from them. Much to my delight I received by the mail which ar 
rived to day three letters from my beloved home. How I enjoyet 
them sitting down on my instrument box in the hot sun on thi 
open prairie. All well. I also received a knife and three pipes tha 
I sent for to Gibson. We ran nearly six miles today, there beins 
a fine cool breeze but lttle good water, the water being scarce 
red and slightly brackish. 


‘Friday, August 2nd. Yesterday I had no opportunity t 
write in my dairy. We started off at about six in the morning ant 
worked steadily part of the way through thick timber until abou 
seven in the evening, only taking an intermission of about twent; 
minutes at noon. We ran nearly six miles being the best and hard 
est day’s work that we have performed. The sun was warm bu 
there was a fine cool breeze blowing all day long. I was tired s¢ 
as my tent had been pitched, I drank a whiskey toddy, eat a heart; 
dinner, put up my bed and jumped into it where I slept prett; 
soundly, too, all night as might be expected. I seize this opportt 
nity to day to write while I am waiting for the chainman to com 
up at one of my stations in contra distinction to the other Smith’ 
Theodolytical stations. We started off at about the same hour thi 
morning. There is a fine air stirring which alone prevents its be 
ing a very oppressive day. I have totally recovered from my dia 
rhea by a little prudent abstinence in diet. 


_ ‘Evening. We ran nearly five miles today and a good de 
of it hard going. My ideas of prairie were perfectly false. The cout 
try 1s intersected by numerous creeks and ravines, all of the! 
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with very steep banks and almost impossible to cross. Plenty of 
deer and turkeys about, but no buffalo yet. I think in a week or 
two the Indians will begin to chase them from the north and we 
may shoot some of them. We reached camp about six o’clock and 
are about to sit down to dinner. 


“Saturday, August 3rd. We made nearly five miles again 
to day which is about our average and have encamped in the open 
prairie by a spring in a little ravine with just enough water to 
supply us by a careful use of it. 


“It is pleasant to think of a day’s rest tomorrow as I am glad 
to discover that Mr. Woodruff is a truly religious man. I do not 
know whether he is a member of the church but I hope his ex- 
ample will have a good effect upon me as well as some of the oth- 
er members of the party. I still enjoy good health for which I 
thank God and I find that working hard for twelve or thirteen 
hours does not tire me more than to make me enjoy my dinner 
and a good night’s rest. I have a little sewing which I must find 
time to perform to morrow. Last night two of our Indians and 
an Indian negro left us Indian-like without any apparent reason 
except that they did not like doing anything. We made (Mayhew 
and I) a mistake this evening putting up the Dr.’s tent instead 
of our own and did not discover it until I had arranged all my 
things when I had to remove them to the other tent. We opened 
a box of sardines and emptied them very quickly this afternoon, 
being a luxury not often seen on the prairie so far west. We have 
seen or heard of no prairie Indians yet, although we have crossed 
a number of their trails but none of them fresh. We have also 
crossed very many buffalo trails. 


“Sunday, August 4th. Last evening just before going to bed 
Mayhew and I went down to the water a little below the spring 
and stripping, took a shower bath by throwing water over each 
other, and it was truly refreshing and delightful. It has been a 
very warm day again, and [ have enjoyed it as a day of rest ex- 
tremely. I have read the church service and the lessons for the 
tenth Sunday after Trinity. Robert Childers made me a pair of 
buckskin leggins this morning and is now making me a pair of 
moccasins. I fixed a pocket to my pantaloons to button so as to 
preserve my knife from being lost which I have dropped two or 
three times already, from my ordinary pantaloons pocket. I have 
also been reading in the Spirit of the Times. And a good paper it 
is. I shall certainly subscribe for it when I return home. I got a 
couple of turkey bone pipe stems to day and now when I am rig- 
ged up, I am pretty well prepared for a prairie expedition. 


‘““Tyesday the 6th. Yesterday we made a grand day’s work. 
We left camp at about six in the morning. It was an excessively 
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warm day, the perspiration ran down in a constant succession of 
drops from my chin, the point of my nose and both eyebrows and 
with the exception of three quarters of an hour at noon, we work- 
ed steadily till after sunset when we came within sight of camp 
and left off work having chained over six miles of land. One of 
our men was found to be missing whom they had hoped that we 
would find and bring along. But we saw nothing of him. We all were 
very apprehensive that the poor fellow named McAuley would starve 
to death on the prairies; we fired guns all night and at daylight, 
sent off our Indians and hunters to look for him, two of whom 
fortunately found him almost ready to sink with fatigue. I think 
it probable that we shall stay a few days at this camp. This morn- 
ing we started off, it not then being decided whether we should 
stay here or not, about nine and worked till about one, when we 
broke off and went to camp. We have concluded to stop here. Since 
lunch I have been making a breech cloth to wear with my leggins 
which would be otherwise too warm. This has been decidely the 
hottest day of the season. I cannot bear to rest my hand on my 
gun barrel or powder flask when the sun has shone on them for 
a few minutes. The thermometer in the shade of the wagons which 
is cooler than the tents stands at one hundred and three. As I was 
smoking my pipe today, a percussion cap which had somehow 
been introduced into my tobacco exploded, but fortunately did 
not injure me any. I am truly thankful that it did not injure my 
sight. Yesterday the girth of my saddle broke just before I de- 
scended a steep place and fortunately hurt me none, and last 
week coming down a very steep bank, my saddle slipped over the 
horse’s shoulders and threw me off, but as my pony was so gentle 
he stood and allowed me to disengage myself and the saddle. 
My watch goes most magnificently since I fixed it in its tin resi- 
dence. I find it mighty convenient on the line. 


“Thursday, 8th. I know of no reason why I did not write 
in my book yesterday, unless it was that I was too lazy or did not 
think of it. Although I was pretty busy part of the day, I had 
certainly an abundance of time to write. I was busy all the morn- 
ing, Superintending a party erecting a mound on the parallel 
where we shall commence our line. In the afternoon I found the 
North and South line very nearly with my instrument, for Mr. 
Woodruff to set his transit by. He was busy taking observations 
all the evening and fixed the meridian last evening. There is a 
party of Indians within a few miles of us, a hunting party, but 
we do not know to what tribe they belong. I broke another of my 
pipes to day which leaves me two available ones. The one which 
T am using now is a beauty, a regular little square built Dutch 
pipe. I hope that I shall be able to take it home as a memento of 
my first season on the prairie. We are having weather now which 
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there is no danger of error in calling warm weather. The thermo- 
meter has been up to 103° again to day and yesterday afternoon 
for two or three hours after dinner when I laid down, I suffered 
dreadfully. I could not get asleep and I could not lay still on ac- 
count of the heat. And to day has been equally warm, not the 
slightest improvement on yesterday. When I got up this morning 
I was a little alarmed by Mathews telling me that my pony had 
broken his lariat during the night and had either run away or 
been taken away by the Indians, but soon after he was found 
eating in the bottom close by. I have had little or no work to do 
today. Mr. Woodruff concluded that he would remain here an- 
other day and so we shall not get off till to morrow. We intend to 
encamp on Sunday by a very large creek about ten miles from 
here unless something very unexpected interferes. I made me a 
small bag to carry tobacco with me on the line and cleaned out 
my pistols which I fired from my horse’s back to see how he would 
stand fire. He only jumped about a little. Robert washed up my 
dirty clothes for me yesterday and now I can go on for several 
weeks without a wash of my clothes. I must find an opportunity 
to wash myself this evening. Mayhew did up my picture for me in 
a case this morning and gave it to me. They all say that it is the 
best one that he took. 


“‘Wriday, 9th. This morning we took a good early start, get- 
ting off at a little after five. I took a good bath after dinner last 
evening in a fine spring about three quarters of a mile from our 
camp. After I got dressed I slipped into it from a stone in climb- 
ing out, which was rather more than I bargained for. We went 
over a little more than five miles with the chain to day, and then 
encamped by four o’clock. But we passed over the most level prairie 
that we have yet seen and no timber to be seen. This realizes 
more than any of the rest my idea of a western Prairie. We pass- 
ed right through a city inhabited by Prairie dogs. Their holes 
being dug in a mound which they raise and being about six inches 
in diameter. They are about as large as a good sized cat. There 
were any quantity of owls about their houses. They are always to 
be found together. My saddle girth broke again to day but I 
did not slip off and now I have got me another. Ever since we 
have been in camp I have been fixing my notes. I have improved 
a great deal, I think, in my topography. Another deer killed to 
day. For over a week we have been but one meal without either tur- 
key or deer. There is a great abundance of game although I have 
seen scarcely any myself and have shot none. I find that my eye 1s 
becoming a little weak but not as much as I expected. The thermo- 
meter now after five o’clock shows the heat to be 100°. 


‘Saturday, 10th. About one o’clock at noon. I am. sitting 
here on the banks of a deep, large creek, having just finished my 
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lunch and Mayhew and my men sitting around me. We have chain- 
ed over five miles this morning and I shall rest now for an hour 
or more. I think it probable that we shall encamp here. The wag- 
ons are about half a mile up the creek. Mr. Woodruff has just 
sent me a list of offsets to make and blaze the trees on each side 
of this ereek. We are going on two miles further to another creek. 
The men are much disappointed. As for myself I am not tired 
and do not care how far we go. I only wish to stop by daylight. 


“T have just made an offset and blazed some trees on the 
parallel. It is very hot and I enjoyed my lunch more today than 
any time previous. The water in the creek is clear but a little 
brackish, so much so as to make me very thirsty. My horse was 
frightened at some large leaves to day and ran some little distance 
before I could stop him. But I am so much better a horseman than 
I was that I do not feel very apprehensive. 


‘‘Sunday, August 11th and the 11th Sunday after Trinity. 
Contrary to Mr. Woodruff’s first intentions he concluded to en- 
camp at this creek, so that we chained just six miles yesterday, 
being the longest day’s work which we have yet done. And from 
the time we started till we reached this creek, we did not see or 
taste a drop of water, suffering considerably from the unusual 
privation. The water here is quite brackish. After reaching camp 
yesterday, I took a fish line and caught about thirty little fish 
in the creek and the Capt. caught some quite large catfish. I have 
finished up my yesterday’s notes with some of my Red Fork notes 
and have read the Church Service for the day and lessons. It is 
very warm; at about 11 a. m. the mercury in the thermometer stood 
at 103° and I do not know how hot it is now. As soon as it becomes 
cooler I shall take a bath and put on some clean clothes. 


‘“Monday, the 12th. I took a nice bath last evening and then 
sat down to dinner. Played a little on my flute which I have not 
done before and went to bed. There were a great many wolves 
howling about last evening. I made a dozen tent pins and got a 
rope lariat and a short one at that for my horse. This morning we 
got up by daylight and started. I had a stone mound erected on 
the parallel and then commenced work. We chained about three 
miles and a half by noon when we went about a mile to a creek 
to get water and eat lunch as we had seen no water on the road. 
I have just returned to the line and am waiting for the chainman 
to come up, sitting on my instrument box in a tremendous hot sun. 
and a perfect hot siroeco blowing. 


‘Tuesday, the 13th. Before stopping yesterday we ran over 
more than six miles of ground, finding water but once on the 
route. These are the times that try men’s souls. Several buffalo 
were seen yesterday and in the evening the old Frenchman went 
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out and shot one weighing about a cewt. and we had some steaks 
and liver for our breakfast this morning. We encamped at some 
very fine water but at a great distance from where we left off 
work, being a few feet of two miles. On our way to camp we pass- 
ed through an immense city of prairie dogs covering some forty 
acres and consisting of many hundred mounds. The little fellows 
would come half way out of their holes and amuse us by their 
shrill yelping bark and antics, suddenly retreating on our appear- 
ing to notice them. They are very difficult to procure as they 
dodge before you can aim at them and even if shot fall right down 
their holes where the ground is so hard that it is impossible to 
obtain them. Mayhew, however, was fortunate enough to shoot 
one, the skin of which the Dr. preserved and stuffed. The ground 
is intersected in every direction by buffalo trail[s] worn deep in 
the ground, making tolerable crossings over the bad creeks. We 
met a party of six or eight Delawares returning from a hunt load- 
ed with dried buffalo meat and venison. They had one squaw among 
them naked with the exception of a pair of buckskin leggins and 
riding on horseback astraddle. They spoke a little English and 
told us that there were no Comanches any where near this part 
of the country. We are just in sight of some thick timber, two or 
three miles ahead and are lunching at a creek having run about 
four miles to day. The wagons are a little ahead of us going on 
two or three miles to encamp at the next creek. 


‘‘Thursday, the 15th. Yesterday we reached the Red Fork 
timber soon after commencing work. The timber extends over 
about ten miles of the line.22 We only came a little more than a 
mile in it yesterday. The camp did not move as there is no water 
to be found between where we are now encamped and the Red 
Fork and we had to return some four or five miles to camp. I lost 
my pipe yesterday, my big bowie knife and my sun glass. Fortun- 
ately I have one more pipe left. This morning we started about 
seven o’clock with a wagon containing our blankets, provisions, 
and two barrels of water with a keg of whiskey to bivouac on the 
ine. Yesterday we suffered much during the heat of the day for 
water as we only brought five gallons and twenty men used that 
ip very soon. We were better supplied today and they will send 
us a fresh supply to morrow in a wagon. A large herd of buffalo 
appeared about half a mile from camp while we were at break- 
fast and they were most terrific looking monsters. One of the 
men found my bowie knife coming out here this morning for 
vhich I was thankful. We have come a little more than a mile to 
lay and are now resting at lunch, about two o’clock. It looks like 


22 This was a part of the Cross Timbers mentioned in the early accounts of 
Washington Irving, Captain Randolph B. Marcy, and others. See also Caroline 
[Thomas Foreman’s The Cross Timbers (Muskogee, 1947). 
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rain somewhat and although it will not increase my comfort much 
to night, still we are so much in need of it that I should rather it 
would rain than not. 


‘‘Qmith has charge of the party which besides him, includes 
Mayhew and myself, four axemen, three instrument carriers, three 
flag bearers, and two chain men, and three target men—in all 
eighteen men. We shall probably set a guard tonight and as there 
are no Indians about we shall sleep comfortably. 


‘Friday the 16th. Last evening we started one pack horse 
for camp at about half-past five, with two barrels for the wagon 
to bring us water in to day. We made our fire, took a whiskey 
toddy, and our supper, mounted a guard for half an hour each 
and went to bed. I spread my poncho on the ground and lay down 
on it pulling my blanket over me. My shirts were both wet through 
so that it was some time before I could make myself comfortable. 
I woke up several times during the night and saw that our guard 
were awake and watchful. Once my right arm became so sense- 
less and without feeling from laying on it that I could not move 
it nor tell where it was until I felt with my other hand my shoulder 
and followed the arm down, but after a little friction, it recover- 
ed its feeling. We woke up this morning at daybreak and got our 
breakfast, packed up all our things for the wagon to bring up and 
started about six. We had to walk some two miles to where we 
left off work the night before. Soon after commencing work the 
horse appeared from camp and in two or three hours the wagons 
got up as far as our cutting would allow with water, some bread, 
fresh buffalo meat, sugar, coffee, ete. We see any quantity of buf- 
falo signs and some horse signs, whether of Indians or wild horses 
we cannot tell. But no sign of water yet. I doubt whether camp 
will be able to move tomorrow on account of water. We came only 
two miles yesterday and now at lunch time we have come the 
same distance, and shall probably make over three miles today. 
I am afraid that we shall have to remain here over Sunday. If we 
do, I shall send to Woodruff for my bible and Prayer Book. What 
would my friends at home think, I wonder, if they could look 
upon us tonight laying by our fire expecting to hear Indians every 
moment? They would think two dollars a day rather poor pay. 


The prairie is in sight ahead of us, but more timber a short dis- 
tance ahead. 


“Saturday, the 17th. Last night about one o’elock we were 
woke up by a herd of buffalo straying into our very midst and 
keeping up a most incessant bellowing, but as soon as we got up 
they were out of sight and shot. We got up about half past two 
this morning, got our breakfast, and started for where we had 
left off two miles ahead. A great herd of buffaloes were grazing 
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just where we had left off work. But as we were very apprehensive 
on the score of water, having limited the men to a half pint the 
evening before and sent on an express to camp for more water, 
we pressed on to the Red Fork to endeavor to find some. We chain- 
ed a little over four miles, all the time surrounded by herds of 
buffalo with a few small herd of deer. A bear was also seen and 
an antelope which I learned abounds in this part of the country, 
also an abundance of turkey, although we did not hunt the buffalo, 
yet three were killed and I obtained the tail of one of them and 
made me a knife sheath. About nine o’clock the Frenchman dis- 
covered a spring of fresh water and soon after the Red Fork ap- 
peared in the distance, perfectly white with salt encrusted on its 
bank. A wagon soon after arrived from camp with water and provi- 
sions and soon after we knocked off work a little over a mile from 
the Red Fork. The wagons will not come up until Monday. Until 
this morning I had not washed my hands or face since I left camp 
and when I arrived at the spring, I made my instrument carrier 
pour water over my hands till I could wash both hands and face. 
I shot once at a buffalo and hit him but did not bring him down. 
Some of them will bear fifty bullets if you do not hit a very vital 
part. I shall go out in a short time and try to kill one or two. 


“‘Sunday, the 18th. This has been the most queerly spent Sun- 
day I think that I ever passed. Yesterday afternoon about Four 
o’clock a party of Indians, four in number, came to our bivouac. 
On asking their tribe they told us Paduchas,?? which is another 
name for what we call Comanches. They were peacably disposed 
and were unquestionably sent out as runners by a large party to 
see our number and see whether we had anything worthwhile at- 
tacking us for. They only staid [sic] a short time. After their de- 
parture, Smith, the Frenchman and I went a hunting buffaloes. 
We saw plenty of deer but could not get a shot at them. After 
going five or six miles we saw two buffalo and shot at them and 
hit them both, but killed neither of them. One of them is certain- 
ly dead by this time. We found camp after a little search and slept 
all night. By daylight in the morning we got up and soon after 
a large party of Comanches appeared in sight, some fifteen or 
twenty in number. They said they were going to be friendly and 
in proof thereof as ‘‘une gage d’amitie’’ [a proof of friendship ] 
asked me for my shirt. 1 gave them my neck handkerchief and my 
pocket handkerchief and the thieving vagabonds repaid me by 
stealing my hair comb and breaking it and dividing it among them- 
selves. They eat us almost out of provisions refusing to take no 


23 The French called the Comanches “Padoucas.” See R. N. Richardson, The 
Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement (Glendale, 1933), p. 16; Frederick 
Webb Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (2 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1907, 1910). The Kotsoteka band of Comanches ranged the country between 
the Arkansas and Canadian rivers. The Yamparikas lived north of the Arkansas. 
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for an answer and we only had a small stock we were forced to 
take up our march for camp over twelve miles. After going some 
six or seven miles, Mayhew gave out and Smith concluded to stay 
with him, so I hurried forward to send their horses and some 
water to them. By the time we got to camp I was pretty tired. 
Met several more Comanches on the way. I hope to take a good 
wash and sleep to night as we make a move by two o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 


‘“‘Tuesday, the 20th. Here I am sitting in my tent with my 
pipe in my mouth, writing at the camp where we bivouacked and 
first saw the Comanches. We started early Monday morning be- 
fore daybreak and after several break downs the wagons all reach- 
ed the spot where we began our long Sunday’s march. Wonderful 
to relate, the Comanches had not touched any of the things which 
we had hidden and one of my blankets and my poncho which Il 
had left here and never expected to see again was also safe. I was 
also fortunate enough to find my comb in my bag, the one they 
were seen with being probably somebody else’s. I felt so delighted 
at finding it that if they had appeared I should most willing have 
given them another handkerchief. I ran a buffalo a little way on 
horseback but could not overtake him. The water began to give 
out here last evening and we were afraid that we should have to 
return to the other camp to obtain water. Early this morning the 
line party started to survey to the Red Fork, while Potts went 
with a party to find water and grass, as since we were here the 
Indians had fired all the Prairie on the other side of the Red Fork 
to prevent the buffalo returning there and there was no grazing 
for our cattle, it being all black smooth prairie as far as the eye 
could reach. On reaching the river’s bank Potts returned without 
having found any, much to our surprise directed us to return to 
camp as the expedition would be given up. I was sorry to hear it 
as it would make about two months difference in my pay. On re- 
turning to camp, Smith and I took a party and started to search 
for water and grass. We rode all day long and were successful in 
finding both and returned after riding about twenty-five miles. 
I was much fatigued but we shall continue this survey. We in- 
tended to start on to morrow, but as it is now blowing a perfect 
gale and raining, the first rain that we have had,24 we shall not 
probably start to morrow. I fear that our tent will blow down 
during the night, but we have made it as secure as possible. We 
have seen no Indians today, but plenty of signs of them going 
North. I slept soundly last night, sleeping on my bed for the first 
time for five nights, as Sunday night I slept at the end of a whis- 
key barrel in a wagon. Tonight I hope to get sufficient sleep to 


24 Young Smith had probably forgotten his references to rain in his entries of 
Sunday, July 28th and Tuesday, July 30th. 
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‘Test me from the last few days hard labor and fatigues, that is, 
provided always that the tent does not blow down and leave us 
exposed to the rain and wind. 


“Thursday, the 22nd. Yesterday we left the old eamp about 
eight o’clock the sun just beginning to show his face through the 
clouds and a beautiful rainbow spanning the sky from North to 
South. We made the greatest day’s work that has yet been done, 
chaining nearly eight miles. We found camp very near where our 
exploring party had been the day before, but a little above where 
we found good water. Where we were encamped the water was 
very brackish, containing a large amount of Glauber’s Salts. We 
had to send a long distance for good water to drink. Most of the 
distance come over was burnt Prairie. I saw one immense rattle- 
snake but was unable to kill him as he got down his hole. I found 
two horned frogs, one of which I shall endeavor to take home 
as a curiosity. I also commenced making a pipe out of a piece of 
sandstone I picked up. I picked up a tent pin used by the Coman- 
ches and dropped by them on their departure. To day we started 
from camp by six o’clock and chained about six miles, the camp 
also moving up the creek. Water begins to grow scarce and pos- 
sibly we may have to turn back any way in a few days. We shall 
remain here for two or three days establishing a new meridian. 
The Dr. killed a buffalo this morning and I hope to see some buf- 
falo hunting to morrow. There are great hills just before us com- 
‘posed of gypsum of which I think we shall be able to make some 
good pipes. I have been busy since we reached camp fixing my 
buffalo horn into a powder horn. I find it a good deal of work. 


“Friday, the 23rd. I have done nothing of any importance 
this day. I expected to start with a party of men to look for 
water but they started off without my knowledge and returned 
unsuccessful. They found a number of buffalo and killed one. 
About ten a huge buffalo was seen making for the water by 
the camp. All hands were instantly on the qui-vive [who goes 
there?] to shoot him. I was fixing a stake on the meridian and 
was unable to leave. The buffalo discovered their intentions and, 
having strong objections to be victimized, vamosed. I made my 
first essay in keeping time for Mr. Woodruff this morning while 
taking observations. I finished my buffalo horn as much as I 
can before having it mounted when I get home and put it away. 
My pipe also is ncarly finished and this afternoon I shall com- 
mence one of Plaster of Paris. There seems to be a hard prospect 
of our getting through this cross timber ahead to get to the North 
Fork. I suppose we shall have to bivouae for a week at least 
before the wagons will be able to start. For my part the longer 
that we are gone the better I like it as so much more will my pay 
be increased. I do not think we shall get farther than the North 
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Fork or Canadian this season, or more than twenty miles beyond 
it where Mr. Woodruff can make a new meridian station, and 
knock off work sooner than we anticipated. I certainly want to 
kill a buffalo and carry his tail and horns home as trophies. 


‘Saturday, the 24th. Today much contrary to my expecta- 
tions and wishes our party started on the line- Of course even 
though I did not wish to go I would not express it. We ran four 
miles just to the edge of the timber and knocked off work. Wood- 
ruff and the rest of us rode on to a high hill a short distance 
ahead on the line from which we could see a great extent of 
country. A long distance on the other side of the Red Fork 
from whence we are seventeen miles distant and a long ways 
ahead as far ahead as we could see on the line is a boundless 
sea of leaves and from the prospects, the timber being this low 
serub oak and very thick, I fear we shall be a good two weeks 
going through it to the North Fork of Canadian. We found an 
elegant spring of water the coldest that I have tasted since I 
left Cincinnati, also enough water for our camp. The camp will 
probably move up there on Monday if they can get there, the 
country being so rough as to make it rather doubtful, and from 
there keep us in water until we get through the timber. We have 
passed over the most romantie wild and broken country to day 
that we have seen on the route. High hills on every side com- 
posed almost entirely of gypsum and selonite, or this transparent 
Plaster of Paris which being perfectly white were very beautiful 
in the sun’s rays and from their tops the prospect was very ex- 
tensive. We see no signs of Indians near us and I think that the 
less we see of them the better. Plenty of fresh buffalo signs and 
one of the men killed another buffalo this afternoon, return- 
ing from work. I forgot to take any lunch into the field with me 
to day, and the consequence is that I am anxiously awaiting the 
summons to supper. The Glauber salts contained in the water 
has affected almost everyone in camp with diarrhea, myself 
among the number and even the cattle and horses. I shall be de- 
lighted to reach a fresh water district again which we expect to 
do at the Canadian. I wish much to kill a buffalo before I return. 
Here where men are killing buffalo every day, I who would give 
most anything to kill one, the only time when an opportunity 
presented itself was prevented by duty from going after them.? 
However, time and chance happeneth unto all men. To morrow 
is Sunday, the long expected day of rest. Last Sunday instead 


of being a day of rest was a day of extra exertion as those con-— 


founded Comanches caused us to march twelve long and tedious 
miles into camp. However, to morrow although I have several 


25 Smith seemed not to remember his entries of August 17 and 18 in which h 
tells of shooting buffaloes but not bringing them down. a ae 
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things to do I hope to pass as a Christian offering my thanksgiv- 
ings to God Almighty for my preservation in health and safety 
and for all his other mercies to me and mine. I should like to 
drop in home a little while this evening. How glad they would 
all be to see me and I them. However I hope to have that pleasure 
in two or three months for the remainder of the winter. It will 
gratify father much to see that I have attended to my teeth and 
to hear Mr. Woodruff tell him that I have performed all that 
he required me to do willingly and correctly. I presume that I 
shall finish this book to morrow or so nearly that I shall have 
to commence in a new book on Monday when we go to our biv- 
ouac. I would not be surprised if the next week or two work 
was the finale of the season’s operations and then hurra for home 
and my family. 


“Sunday, the 25th. If I am not mistaken this is the twelfth 
Sunday after Trinity, but 1 have not kept a regular account but 
only have calculated by the tables in the forepart of the Prayer 
Book. The day of rest is here and I enjoy it much; it is only those 
who have worked hard during the week who can tell the delights 
that a Sunday affords. I have washed myself to day in a hole 
where I sunk over my knees in the mud and as a consequence, 
in reference to black dirt, I am but little cleaner than before 
I washed but the sour of the perspiration which had accumulated 
during the week has left me. I have been making some prepara- 
tions for our bivouae to morrow. My gun which was pretty dirty 
I cleaned out and loaded fit to shoot either Comanche, buffalo 
or deer. I fixed a bag of tobacco, mended up a pair of panta- 
loons and a pair of boots, put them on and came out the dandy 
of the camp. Sewing I have to do on Sundays as I have no chance 
on the other days of the week. I did not neglect either to read 
the Church Service and lessons for the day. I hope that the Sun- 
days spent here in the wilderness, thousands of miles distant 
from the church where I generally attend, may profit me equal- 
ly as if I were there. I shall read my letters from home in a little 
while. A letter here is about as eagerly read a month or two after 
its reception as the first time, particularly from one I love as 
much as my father and who constantly gives me such good advice. 


‘“‘The party of four whom we sent out to look for water and 
other accommodations on the line returned to day, finding no 
water this side of the Canadian, which was dry but some good 
water on the other side of it. The way, however, is very rough 
and hilly so that I doubt whether the wagon will get through the 
timber to it this season. But the surveying party will go to it 
and make marks on it to enable them to find the line next sea- 
son if they come out. They also report any quantity of buffalo 
and deer and turkeys which they saw there and a few bear. I 
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have just been finishing since I wrote the last sentence my notes 
to the Red Fork; they are now off of my hand. I learned from 
them how to keep my present notes. It is clouding up a little as 
if it would rain but that will not interfere with our arrangements. 
As I am packing up my things I will close up my book and pack 
it away as I have just prepared another one. There was one 
month from the time I left Cincinnati till I left Gibson when I 
did not write at all in it, and certainly thought that it would 
never be filled. But here it is now full and a fair prospect of fill- 
ing another one before I return home. I thank God for his preser- 
vation of me during the time this book has been filling it and 
all his other mercies and pray him to continue them and to bless 
and preserve my dear parents and brothers and sisters that we 
may all meet again in health and safety. I must be careful of 
this book as in addition to my diary it contains all my accounts 
for transportation and money received from Mr. Woodruff. 


SEeconp D1ary 


‘“‘Monday, August 25th, 1850. Creek boundary line over two 
hundred miles distant from the nearest white settlement, which 
is Fort Gibson, and over one hundred and fifty from the nearest 
Indian settlement, which is Broken Arrow.*® In the regions of 
buffalo and Comanches. Instead of beginning this book in the 
woods as I anticipated yesterday, I am seated in my tent at a 
new camp four miles from our old one. The storm which was 
brewing all yesterday afternoon and evening burst upon us last 
night in the shape of wind and rain and for a while I thought 
our tent or any tent would be unable to resist the fury of the 
storm, but we weathered it and after breakfast as it was not 
raining, our party started on the line and the camp party pre- 
pared to move camp to a spring we had discovered about four 
miles ahead near the line. After working two or three hours in 
the timber making but little over half a mile, the rain poured 
down so hard that we broke for the tents which we found just 
pitched at the spring. Took a glass of toddy and am now sit- 
ting writing in my tent. Every thing that will hold water is in 
use catching the rain water that runs from the tents and for a 
little while we shall be delivered from this compound of water, 
common salt, and Glauber salt which is making us all unwell. 
It looks now as if it might rain steadily for a week, but even 
if it does, I fear our party will have to go out and work in the 
rain, which would be extremely disagreeable. But so far we 
have only seen the most pleasant features of prairie life. I com- 
menced wearing my buckskin leggins today and they got a nice 
wetting. My poncho protected the whole upper part of the body 


26.A Creek settlement about thirty miles southeast of present-day Tulsa. 
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from the neck nearly to the knees, but below them I am perfect- 
‘ly soaked and as it is too much trouble to change my clothes, I 


should not be surprised if I took cold, although I took a toddy 
as a preventative. 


“Tuesday, the 27th. This morning when I woke up it was 
raining hard. Last evening Mr. Woodruff and I sat up by the 
camp fire, conversing long after all the others had gone to bed 
till about ten o’clock. When I went to bed I was not at all sleepy 
and did not get to sleep for a long time, owing to my taking a 
nap of three of four hours in the afternoon. But when I did get 
asleep, I was awoke by the confounded moschetos [sic] buzzing 
and biting about me, for I had neglected putting up my moscheto 
[sic]bar, so that taking it all together my last night’s rest was 
not perfectly agreeable. I got up a little before breakfast which 
we eat near eight o’clock. Too rainy for the line party to go to 
work, and therefore, there was no object to be gained by an 
early rising. After breakfast Smith and I collected kindling wood 
and made a glorious fire just in front of the mess fly and the 
oxen hauling some large cedar trees growing a few hundred yards 
distant, we soon had a most elegant fire. I was busy all the morn- 
ing until lunch time making tent pins out of the cedar and greas- 
ing my boots with lamp oil.27 There was one most magnificent 
cedar at least two and a half feet in diameter. We enjoy the rain 
water which we are drinking highly taking advantages of every 
shower to obtain it. No signs of a clearing off yet, and I hope 
that it will rain steadily for two weeks, as I suspect we shall 
turn back as soon as we reach the North Fork and the longer 
that we are out the greater will be my pay. Smith’s and my re- 
connoissance on the twentieth has certainly earned us two or 
three weeks pay and probably more. Smith and Woodruff have 
been busy all day computing their observations for longitude. 
' Mayhew only comes to the fly and fire with the rest of us at meal 
times; since Mr. Woodruff gave him such a dressing for not at- 
tending to his duties, he has been mighty unsocial and shy. Since 
luneh I have been reading Watson, improving the spare time. I 
should enjoy a game of chess mightily to day. 


‘‘Wednesday, the 28th. Noon. About an hour ago the clouds 
began to break in the West, soon the blue sky appeared and now 
the sun is shining down upon us quite warmly. But I am far from 
certain that our storm has passed by. There are heavy banks of 
black clouds on every side of us and I should not be at all sur- 
prised if our storm should continue as much longer as it has al- 
ready continued. I cut a cedar tree in two this morning for the 
carpenter to make some tent pins from, some large ones for the 


27 This was whale oil. Kerosene was not in use at this time. 
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corners. The fiddle is sounding quite merrily over at the men’s 
camp. I only wish that I had brought mine along although it 
would have tortured the ears of the rest of the party to a con- 
siderable extent for I know that I am not even a tolerable player 
and they are men who would not at all scruple to abuse my play- 
ing. I have read another chapter in Watson this morning, vary- 
ing my occupation by occasionally putting some wood on the fire. 
My medical reading, unless it rains much more frequently than 
it has done since our starting, will not amount to much. Since 
I left home I have read about one hundred and fifty pages of 
Watson’s Practice. But I have read that carefully enough I think 
to impress the contents upon my mind. It is such days as these 
that I would enjoy reading sitting as near to the camp fire as 
possible without sitting in the rain. 


‘‘Last evening the men built several camp fires and as they 
lay around them singing, and one or two of them have very fine 
voices and sing quite well, it was quite a romantic spectacle. I 
fear that this cool weather will only prepare us to suffer more 
from the heat that will follow. It is very oppressive in the timber 
anyway and if the thermometer runs up to over an hundred, 
even to an hundred and eight as it has done since we started, 
the heat will be terrible. Already since I have been writing it 
has clouded up again and there is not an inch of blue sky visible. 
Woodruff and Smith are just stopping their computations to 
allow Robert to prepare lunch for us. I wish that I was able to 
assist them and Mr. Woodruff has just told me that he wanted 
me to so that I can learn. 


““Five o’clock p. m. Contrary to my expectations, it clear- 
ed up at noon and immediately after dinner, or lunch, rather, 
the line party started out. We have worked about half a mile, I 
should think, and I am sitting on my usual seat, the instrument 
box, waiting for the fore target to be stationed. It is very warm 
here in the timber, and such quantities of moschetos [sic]. I do 
not believe that we shall make another station today. I lost one 
of my gloves to day, the stopper to my shot bag, and what is 
more strange, my horse blanket slipped from under my saddle 
without my knowledge and I lost that. 


“Friday, the 30th. Nine o’clock a. m. We have just ar- 
rived at our place of work from camp. I have just sent the axe 
men back to Smith to cut for the wagon road and am awaiting 
their return. Yesterday we were a long time determining whether 
to come out to work or not. I[t| looked at one moment as if it 
would clear off and ‘‘Now ‘tis black again’’ and continued so 
all day long. About nine o’clock, however, we started to work, rain 
or no rain, and it did rain. During the day we had four very hard 
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showers but putting on my poncho and sitting in my saddle to 
keep it dry and then getting under some trees I succeeded in 
keeping pretty dry. We made a pretty good day’s march, run- 
ning over three miles in the timber. While we were out the Dr. 
and Potts came reconnoit[{ejring and the Dr. shot a bear which 
we had for supper, but I think it was not very good. Once during 
the day my pony took it into his head to run away from me, 
and Egan and | had a long chase before I could catch him. But 
when I caught him I gave him a severe whipping, so that I think 
ne will not repeat the operation. He lost my canteen but I found 
it again and broken at that. Going home Smith and I took a race. 
We had been bantering each other for a long time on the speed 
of our respective horses, and to day we tried it, but his long 
egged horse was too much for my little pony. After dinner Mr. 
Woodruff and I sat conversing after the others had gone to bed 
fill near ten. I was a little tired for it is not so easy to ride five 
or Six miles after a day’s work back to camp. This morning we 
zot up by sunrise, packed up our things and started. It looked 
very much like rain all the morning, but it cleared up about noon 
and as far as we can judge will be pleasant, but the weather 
nere is truly a quien sabe [who knows?]. The camp has moved 
ym and is in sight of us near the North Fork of the Canadian. 
Smith and I saw some buffalo and went a little ways after them 
mn our road out. But as we did not have time to follow them, could 
10t get a shot at them. The North Fork which will probably be 
she end of the season’s work is close by but running nearly par- 
allel with the line, it will probably be some eight or ten miles 
vefore we strike it. 


‘‘Saturday, the 31st. This is the last day of August and I 
yegin to feel willing to return. My ideas of home change with 
absence, although it is certainly the disposition of man to be 
liscontented with whatever may be his circumstance, when en- 
joying the comforts of home and the family circle, to wish for 
ibsence and more active employment and when absent, to long 
‘or those pleasures of society which while enjoyed seem insipid. 
Yesterday a short time before knocking off work, I had a nar- 
ow escape from being killed by a falling tree. It had been partly 
ut before, and as I was sitting on my horse beneath of it, a 
rust of wind blew it over before I could get from under ity The 
ree fell on my back and shoulders and dragged me from my 
iorse, but fortunately hurt me but little. A very narrow escape 
or which I thank God for if I had been a foot or two back, it 
vould have killed me or most certainly have crippled me. Soon 
fter we left off work and my pony ran away from me and gave 
ne much trouble to catch him again. When I returned to camp I 
elt pretty lame and sore. We ran a little over three miles in 
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the timber yesterday. I have just finished eating my lunch and 
skinning a buffalo tail which I cut off from a buffalo the French- 
man killed. We have run a little over a mile and a half this morn- 
ing. Last evening Mr. Woodruff about half concluded to follow 
the North Fork down in returning to make a map of it. It will 
be more pleasant, I think, than going over the old track again. 
To morrow will be Sunday, the First of September, and I think 
that I shall enjoy it encamping for the first time except yester- 
day in about two weeks where we can obtain good fresh water. 
Robert, our steward, was taken sick yesterday with bilious fever 
and a man named McAuley has taken his place. We have had 
very little sickness in camp this season, they two being the only 
ones who have been what may be truly ealled sick. 


‘“Five o’clock. We have just seen camp about a quarter of 
a mile from us, and seen Woodruff and the Dr. who tell us that 
there are some two or three hundred Comanches at our old camping 
ground. The Dr. met with quite an accident this afternoon. He had 
shot twice at a buffalo and had his pistol in his hand to shoot 
again when the buffalo made at him and turning his horse quick- 
ly the horse stumbled and caused the pistol to go off, wounding 
the horse in the neck. The pony started off and has not been seen 
since—probably the Comanches have him as well as another of our 
horses which strayed away last evening. We shall have to begin to 
look out more narrowly for ourselves again. 


‘Sunday, September Ist, 1850. Another month has passed 
since I left home and I am one month nearer to my last day. Great 
God grant that as the days and months and years roll on, they 
may find me far advanced on the way to salvation and eternal life. 
This morning I did not rise quite as early as when we were going 
to work, having nothing especial to do, breakfast was also late. 
After breakfast I took hold and cut a huge log of wood in two, 
the most cutting that I ever did in my life and it was very hard 
work. I blistered my hands all over handling the axe. After that 
I cleaned and prepared some flower seeds which I culled yester- 
day to take home and that with cutting some buckskin strings 
and reading my letters from home over and over again, brings 
me up to the present time. I have not had time yet to take my 
wash but have just given Robert some clothes to wash for me. I 
am now about to read the church service for the day after which 
if there is time before dinner, I shall take my wash. 


‘This is the 14th Sunday after Trinity, if my calculations are 
right. After reading the service this morning, I laid down on my 
bed, and sure enough, instead of enjoying that long expected wash, 
I went to sleep and never woke up until Moses came saying that 
lunch was ready. The Dr. who has been out with three of our In- 
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ans searching for his pony returned while we are at lunch, un- 
ecessful in obtaining him. They followed his trail to the old 
mp where he would naturally go and where the Comanches have 
en encamped since they unquestionably have him. They have all 
ft our vicinity again, going South down the North Fork. I have 
st finished taking a fine wash in a deep hole about a quarter 
a mile down the North Fork and now after cleaning my teeth 
id putting on some clean clothes, I feel ready to receive ealls. 
) morrow we Shall go out on the line and bivouac, taking provi- 
os for four days. I suppose that the survey for the season will 
nish with our return and we shall then return by the river sur- 
ying the country as we pass through it. I think that I shall 
ach home somewhere near the first of November in time to at- 
nd the Medical term there. I hope to come out again next sea- 
n. 


“Monday, September 2nd. We started out early this morn- 
g for the line striking our tent to come on with us and intend- 
g to remain out until we strike the North Fork when we will 
mn back, The Comanches are still within a few miles of us and 
sposed to be mischievious if not hostile. Day before yesterday 
ey took a lame steer from one of our men, tied it to a tree, and 
ot an arrow into him but not so as to kill him. Yesterday even- 
g one of our men, the Frenchman, had just killed a buffalo 
hen four Comanches rode up to him, commenced cutting up the 
iuffola and told him to go to camp. He thought that he was 
eky in getting off with his scalp. On our way out this morning 
e killed a squirrel sitting in a tree after several shots at him 
id I obtained his tail to put on my hat. We have just taken our 
nch and I have smoked my pipe of Cavendish. I fear that by the 
me I return home I shall have become an inveterate smoker, 
ren so as to prefer my pipe to a cigar. The wagon with our lug- 
vge which was to have left camp about twelve has not yet ap- 
sared. We have had some pretty heavy cutting to do to day and 
| consequence have come on but slowly. 


“‘Tuesday, September 3rd. At last the North Fork which 
Yr a number of miles passed has been running nearly parallel 
ith our line takes a turn across it and the place where our sur- 
2y will cease is in sight a mile or two ahead of us. Last even- 
g we knocked off work about sunset and started for camp which 
msisted of one wagon and our wall tent with two small tents 
rv the men. This bivouae which should more properly be called 
1 encampment we brought Robert Grier along as a steward to 
ir mess for we are half of the mess in camp and accordingly 
e fared most sumptiously having bread, shortcake, ham, peaches 
1d molasses and coffee and tea for our supper. The moschetos 
ic] were thick, biting right and left and our bars were hung 
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as quickly as possible after supper. We mounted a guard of three 
men to each relief, looked at the priming of our pistols and guns 
and went to bed. I think that this is much more pleasant than 
remaining with the main eamp. My little horned frog which I 
have kept for several days in my buffalo horn is still alive and 
I hope to be able to take him home living. I have just seen two 
fine large buffaloes but I have not time to go after them. I fear 
that I shall not be able to say when I return that I shot a buffalo, 
but there are several days yet to try my luck. I am only wait- 
ing for the chain men to come up to send them all to lunch when 
I shall lunch myself. 


‘Wednesday, the 4th. Yesterday afternoon after running 
over four miles, we crossed the North Fork and much to our dis- 
satisfaction were left still in doubt as to whether we should have 
to recross it again. In going to camp I culled some flower seed 
of a very pretty yellow flower but I am not certain that they 
are seeds but merely part of the leaf. We pitched our tents, 
mounted guard as usual and went to bed. This morning at sun- 
rise we started off and after running over a mile discovered 
that we should have to recross to the North Bank again and then 
to the south again further deponent [?] knoweth not. 


‘‘Thursday, September 5th, 1850. Once more at headquarters 
and the line party upwards of ten miles on our way homewards, 
Yesterday after crossing the river twice more making in all three 
crossings the line was terminated on a steep bluff bank of the 
river where we made the offset and planted a large post to mark 
the conclusion of the season’s work. We finished work at a little 
after two in the afternoon and from there marched back to oul 
previous camp where the wagon awaited our return to start fot 
headquarters. As it was so late in the day, we concluded not to 
start back for camp until today and so repitched our tents and 
prepared for the night. The moschetos [sic] surrounded us in 
clouds, but under the protecting influence of tobacco smok 
Smith and I sat up till near ten o’clock copying our notes an 
conversing until sleep spread its wings over our heads and 
moscheto [sic] bar its curtains on each side of us. 


“This morning soon after daybreak we took our breakfast 
and at a little after sunrise started for headquarters. On the 
way I killed a large rattlesnake and eut off his rattles, Aftel 
coming about seven miles we saw several horsemen coming te 
wards us on the run whom we took to be Comanches and accord. 
ingly Smith having gone hunting and left me in command I 
ordered a halt but it turned out to be Woodruff and the Dr. with 
two of our Indians riding out to meet us. We got into camp about 
11 o’clock and tomorrow we start back for Gibson by the North 
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Fork. Mr. Woodruff much against my hopes has coneluded to 
shain all the way so that I shall be busy most of the time if not 
all the time returning. And so ends my journey westward al- 
though numberless little crosses and disagreements have present- 
sd themselves, it has been on the whole one of the most pleasant 
seasons that I ever spent. I have not killed a buffalo yet and 
Smith got ahead of me, killing two today although to be sure 
[ have not hunted any. I presume that we shall reach Fort Gib- 
son somewhere in the first week of October, but not before, I 
think, if our provisions hold out. There is certainly something 
very pleasing in the idea of being homeward bound. As we shall 
ae early in the morning I shall not put up my tent or bed to- 
moeht.’”’ 


od He % * * * 


From this westernmost survey marker, Woodruff chose to 
return to Fort Gibson down the North Canadian, for along this 
route he would find grass and water for his cattle. In addition, 
he said that ‘‘it would be practicable to make a good survey of 
our return route, which would add somewhat to our knowledge 
of the topography of the country.’’ Since the surveyors experi- 
snees on this remaining part of the survey were much like those 
previously encountered it is unnecessary here to continue Smith’s 
letailed account of them.?® 


Later, Woodruff said that he saw an advantage in marking 
the northern segment of the Cherokee-Creek boundary other than 
that implied in his instructions. As already noted, on this line 
he had planted posts at convenient distances apart and had fell- 
ed trees and cleared away the underbrush. ‘‘These clearings,’’ 
1e explained, ‘‘will remain conspicuous for a great length of time, 
by the stumps and fallen trunks of trees. This line being the short- 
ast to the ranges of the buffalo, from the lower settlements of 
he Osages, it may become one of their principal trails, and there- 
by be preserved.... ””9 


But he believed it unnecessary to complete the survey to the 
mie hundredth meridian. ‘‘The continuing of the survey,’’ he 
advised Abert a short time later, ‘‘ would not seem to produce 
esults useful and commensurate with the expenditure required 
for its completion, unless continued with some other object, for 
nstance the recounaissance of the territory for a more perfect 


28 There are 75 pages in the remainder of Smith’s diary, describing by day to 
lay entries his experiences on the return journey, at Fort Gibson, and his later trip 
rom Fort Gibson to Jefferson City. 

29 Woodruf!’s MS. report, p. 35. 
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knowledge of its geography; or marking the point where th 
southern boundary of New Mexico cuts the 100°.’ Abert ac 
cepted Woodruff’s suggestion and did not renew the survey i 
the next year. 


On October 13 young Smith, Woodruff and Potts left For 
Gibson by wagon train for Jefferson City, Missouri, via Mays 
ville, Bentonville, Cassville, Springfield and Bollivar. And at Jef 
ferson City, they boarded the steamer Mary Blaine for Sain 
Louis, where they expected to find another that would take them 
up to the Ohio. 


30 Woodruff to Abert, December 19, 1850, as cited. 
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RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN OKLAHOMA 
1946-1948 


By Robert E. Bell* 


During the past two years considerable archaelogical activity 
-has been conducted throughout the state of Oklahoma. This has 
not been an extensive nor especially planned program of develop- 
ment, but rather a sudden intensification in archaelogical work 
brought about by the various Federal River Basin Reservoir projects. 
Most of the work accomplished has been survey or salvage work 
done in an effort to beat the bulldozer or impounded flood waters 
to an important site. 


With the development of various reservoir areas and flood 
control projects throughout the state, it is obvious that impound- 
ed lake waters will flood and destroy many places of historical 
and archaeological importance. Since these materials contribute 
to our understanding of the prehistory of Oklahoma, and this in 
turn becomes essential if we are to properly understand the role 
that Oklahoma has played within the Mississippi basin, it is impera- 
tive that we make every effort to salvage whatever data and infor- 
mation we can before it is lost to posterity. Because of this emergen- 
cy, the Department of Anthropology at the University of Oklahoma 
has been especially active in surveys and excavations to salvage 
some portion of this threatened cultura] heritage. The Department 
of Anthropology has not been alone in realizing the seriousness 
of the situation, and various persons or institutions have contrib- 
uted in many ways to facilitate fieldwork or research. The Depart- 
ment of Anthropology is indebted to each of the following groups 
for assistance and cooperation in the research already accomplish- 
ed: University of Oklahoma Museum, United States National Park 
Service, Tulsa District of the U. 8S. Army Engineers, and the River 
Basin Survey section of the Smithsonian Institution. 


The State of Oklahoma is not unique in being presented with 
this crisis. Many other states have similar developments taking 
place which require immediate action. Reservoir construction acti- 
vities are to be found in most sections of the United States; the 
greatest amount of such work, however, is to be found in the 
Great Plains region in which Oklahoma is located. In all of these 
localities, archaeologists are busy trying to salvage perhaps five 
percent of the materials which will eventually be destroyed. With- 


* Robert E. Bell is with the Department of Anthropology, in the University of 
Oklahoma. Dr. Bell came to Oklahoma in August, 1947, from the University of 
Chicago. His field work includes Ohio, Illinois, Arkansas, and New Mexico.—Ed. 
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in Oklahoma, unless our present archaeological program can be 
expanded, we will be fortunate to excavate even two or three per- 
cent of the total number of sites which will be lost. 


Oklahoma is, archaeologically, very unfortunate in the choice of 
areas to be flooded for two reasons: first, many of the proposed 
reservoirs are to be found in eastern Oklahoma, the very portion 
of the state which contains the most abundant aboriginal remains; 
second, some reservoirs are to be built in regions which are relative- 
ly unknown archaeologically and hence necessitate a maximum 
amount of exploration. 


With this situation existing within the state, almost all ef- 
forts in archaeological research have been directed toward work 
of a survey or salvage nature within the various reservoir basins. 
Some reconnaissance and test trenching has been done at newly 
discovered sites outside of reservoir areas, but this has been chiefly 
exploratory and for the training of students. It is felt that archae- 
ological materials not immediately threatened by various reservoir 
or other projects can wait until the present emergency has been 
satiated. 


During the past two years no less than nine archaelogical sur- 
veys have been completed, eight of these being in reservoir areas. 
Emergency excavations have been accomplished in two of the 
reservoirs, a total of five sites having been examined. Two small 
test trenches have been dug into newly discovered sites relatively 
near Norman, and several additional sites have been added to our 
survey records. 


CANTON RESERVOIR 


The Canton Reservoir is located near Canton in the western 
part of the state, and will impound the waters of the North Cana- 


dian River thereby flooding sections of both Blaine and Dewey — 


counties. Mr. Charles E. Smith of the U. S. Corps of Engineers and 
Mrs. James B. Watson of the University of Oklahoma conducted 
an archaeological reconnaissance of the area in January 1947. No 
evidences of prehistoric occupation were found by the survey al- 
though considerable time was spent examining the more favor- 
able locations. The historic site of old Fort Cantonment is situated 
near the western edge of the reservoir but will not be flooded. Un- 
less archaeological remains are reported or construction activities 
threaten Fort Cantonment, no investigations are contemplated for 
the Canton Reservoir. 


Hunan RESERVOIR 


The Hulah Reservoir is located near the town of Hulah in the 
northeastern part of Osage county, in North Central Oklahoma. 
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Hulah Dam will be situated on Caney River, and the resulting lake 
will flood portions of both Osage county, Oklahoma and Chautauqua 
county, Kansas. Mr. Charles EK, Smith and David J. Wenner con- 
: ducted a survey of the Hulah area in July, 1947. 


The survey party located four archaeological sites; all were 
quite small and apparently were the remains of temporary camps 
or transient groups. Surface materials included flint chips, frag- 
ments of mussel shell and occasional chipped artifacts. Because of 
the scarcity of cultural remains and the fact that all sites are rep- 
‘Tesented only by a thin veneer of surface deposit, no additional 
work is suggested for this reservoir. 


The small amount of surface cultural material recovered does 
not permit the assignment of cultural relationships for the sites 
concerned. It is interesting to note, however, that no pottery was 
found, and that flint samples were derived from quarries in Kay 
county, some forty miles distant to the west. 


HEYBURN RESERVOIR 


The Heyburn Reservoir is located on Polecat Creek to the west 
of Kellyville in the northeastern part of Creek county, Oklahoma. 
This reservoir is a smal] one and the inundated areas are confined 
entirely to Creek county. A survey of the Heyburn area was con- 
ducted in March 1948 by George W. McClure and George W. Me- 
Clure, Jr. 


The Polecat Creek area was inhabited by various members of 
the Yuchi Indians who moved westward from the Creek Reserva- 
tion in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Two sites are ree- 
orded which apparently represent this historic period; one of these 
is a burial plot, and the other is a small village community. 


Two additional sites were found which appear to be prehistoric, 
or, at least, not to be associated with the Yuchi of historic times. 
These sites were marked by flint chippings, burned rocks and an 
occasional artifact of stone. In addition, they lacked the broken 
glass, bits of metal and chinaware which marked the later Yuchi 


habitation areas. 


Although the examination of historic Yuchi materials would 
be desirable, the needs. for excavations in other areas have forced 
our attentions elsewhere. No salvage program is proposed for the 
Heyburn Reservoir area. 


SouTHWESTERN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. David J. Wenner conducted an archaeological survey of 
portions of Harmon and Greer counties in southwestern Oklahoma 
in June 1947. Although this survey was not within a reservoir area 
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it has contributed to our understanding of Oklahoma prehistory. 
Until the time that this survey was made, this section of Oklahoma 
was relatively unknown as far as archaeological information was 
concerned. 


This survey was primarily concerned with the valleys along 
the Salt Fork of the Red River and Prairie Dog Town Fork of the 
Red River. Some localities on Red River and the North Fork of 
Red River were also examined. A total of fifteen archaeological 
sites were reported. Two of these were extensive village areas, and 
the remaining thirteen represented smaller village or camp sites. 


The two large village sites noted on this survey have been 
visited by amateur archaeologists in this area throughout the past 
ten or fifteen years, and considerable surface material has been 
recovered from the sites. Among the items found are metates and 
manos, grooved sandstone arrow-shaft smoothers, flint scrapers, 
flint knives, small triangular projectile points, bone hoes, grit 
tempered cord-marked pottery and plain shell tempered pottery. 


No test excavations were attempted by the survey party al- 
though surface materials were abundant. Specimens examined in- 
dicate materials resembling those found in the Texas Henrietta 
focus. Some pot sherds resemble those found in the Sanders focus 
of northeastern Texas. A few items suggest contacts with the Texas 
and Oklahoma panhandle cultures as well as the Pueblo peoples 
of New Mexico. No Folsom points or suspected paleo-Indian sites 
were noted. 


The survey demonstrates that this region was inhabited through- 
out a considerable span of prehistoric times, and that excavations 
in the area should be valuable in establishing cultural contacts 
between the Pueblo area and Oklahoma. 


WISTER RESERVOIR 


One of the most important archaeological areas within the 
state falls within the Wister Reservoir in LeFlore county. This 
reservoir lies in the eastern part of the state and includes rich 
archaeological sections of the Poteau and Fourche Maline river 
valleys. We have been fortunate in one respect, however, for a 
large number of the sites known in this area were excavated by 
the University during the extensive W. P. A. operations a few 
years ago. 


Out of a total of thirty-two sites within the Wister Reservoir, 
nineteen had been completely or partially excavated. It is from — 
these sites that we have the archaeological complex known as 
Fourche Maline. Of the remaining thirteen sites, four were tested 
and one of these was selected for additional investigation. This 
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site is known as the Scott site (Lf 11), and it appears to be an im- 
portant example of the Fourche Maline culture. 


Aside from extensive work at the Scott site, three other sites 
were tested in order to determine the nature of the deposits and 
their cultural relationships. These sites are the Ward site Cia 10}5 
the Conser site (Lf 3) and the Cantrell site (Lf 4). All of these 
sites appear to represent the Fourche Maline complex. Although 
considerable surface materials were present at each of these, excava- 
tion indicated that the village or midden materials were rather 
shallow, being limited to about two feet in depth. At both the 
Conser and Cantrell sites there was considerable evidence of ero- 
sion and flooding which has undoubtedly removed a great deal of 
the original village accumulation. The Ward site does not appear 
washed or eroded and presumably represents most of the original 
village accumulation. The shallow but homogeneous deposit would 
suggest that the site had not been occupied for a long period of 
time. 


The Scott site is located on Fourche Maline Creek about two 
miles north of Summerfield in LeFlore county. It represents a vil- 
lage midden deposit which has an average thickness of about five 
feet in the deepest part. A block of earth about twenty feet by 
thirty feet was carefully excavated by arbitrary six inch levels in 
the thickest portion of the midden. Although the midden deposit 
is quite uniform in character and lacking natural stratigraphic 
layers, it does offer a clear transition from pre-pottery to pottery 
bearing levels, the pottery being confined to the upper portions 
of the deposit. Excavations at the Scott site indicate that the 
Fourche Maline complex should properly be subdivided into two 
periods—a pre-pottery and a pottery bearing period. These two 
periods do not appear to be particularly different except for the 
appearance of pottery in the upper levels. In general, the cultural 
inventory is very much the same for both non-pottery and pottery 
bearing levels, and the broad picture is one of a single group 
of people who acquired a knowledge of pottery during their last 
occupation of the site; otherwise their cultural content remained 
very much the same as in earlier times. 


A total of eleven burials were found during the excavations. 
These were all in a tightly flexed or semi-flexed position and usual- 
ly unaccompanied by artifacts. No evidences for graves could be 
found to indicate an interrment, but rather the body apparently 
was merely placed upon the ground surface and covered over with 
the surrounding refuse accumulation. 


No evidence of house structures could be found, although con- 
centrations of ash or charcoal suggested occupational surfaces. The 
midden deposit is composed chiefly of black colored earth con- 
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taining a considerable amount of organic material. Throughout 
excavation of the midden, quantities of firecracked stones, animal 
bones, mussel shells, flint ‘chips and various types of artifacts were 
recovered. 


The most abundant artifact is represented by projectile points. 
The most typical projectile point is fairly large in size, averaging 
between two and three inches in length, and having a tapered stem 
with poorly defined shoulders. Other artifacts include oval shaped 
flint knives, crude scrapers or choppers, hammerstones, grinding 
stones, double- bitted flaked axes, polished stone gorgets, boat- 
stones, bone flakers, bone awls and other miscellaneous items. The 
pottery is a plain surfaced, thick, granular tempered ware char- 
acterized by a flat disc-like base. No restorable vessels were found 
and sherds were not especially plentiful. 


The Scott site apparently represents the habitation area of 
one of the earliest peoples to occupy this section of eastern Okla- 
homa. They were a hunting, fishing and gathering people presum- 
ably without a knowledge of agriculture. They were undoubtedly 
related to some of the pre-pottery or Archaic people of Eastern 
United States, and may or may not have been contemporary with 
them. A clearer picture of the Scott site and the Fourche Maline 
culture which it represents must await laboratory analysis and 
detailed comparisons with other known materials. This research 
has already been initiated. 


TENKILLER RESERVOIR 


During the month of July, 1948, Mr. David J. Wenner, Jr., 
sponsored by the River Basin Survey of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, conducted a survey of the Tenkiller Reservoir in eastern Okla- 
homa. This reservoir will impound waters of the Illinois river to 
flood sections of Cherokee and Sequoyah counties. A total of thirty- 
eight archaeological sites were examined and recorded, and small 
test excavations were dug into the most promising of those dis- 
covered, The majority of the sites appeared to lack pottery and 
may represent an early Archaic or pre-pottery horizon within that 
locality.The surface materials from these sites are represented 
chiefly by large projectile points, crude knives or scrapers and 
abundant flint chippings. One pottery bearing site appears to 
represent the Spiro focus of the Gibson aspect, and another the 
Fort Coffee foeus of the Fulton aspect. Some exeavation work is 


recommended and anticipated for the Tenkiller area in the near 
future. 


ONAPA AND CANADIAN RESERVOIRS 


In the months of July and August 1948, Mr. David J. Wenner 
directed a survey of two reservoir areas near Kufaula, Oklahoma: 
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the Onapa Reservoir on Deep Fork, and the Canadian Reservoir 

on the North Fork of the Canadian River. The Onapa Reservoir 

will flood sections of the Deep Fork river valley in McIntosh coun- 

ty, and the Canadian Reservoir will unundate large areas in Me- 

_Intosh and Pittsburg counties. Both reservoirs were quite produe- 
tive in so far as archaeological materials are concerned. 


A total of forty-one sites were recorded within the Canadian 
Reservoir area, many of them representing historic Indian villages. 
The Onapa Reservoir produced a total of twentyfive archaeological 
sites, again many of them containing historic or contact materials 
such as glass trade beads, gun flints, broken glass, china and crock- 
ery. In addition to these historic materials, most sites produced 
considerable amounts of aboriginal pottery and an oceasional flint or 
stone artifact. Since this area is that occupied by the Creek Indians 
in historic times it is not surprising that these contact sites appear 
to be abundant. Although it has not been demonstrated that these 
sites are Creek, nevertheless, an interesting problem is presented. 
The aboriginal pottery wares found on these historic sites are very 
similar to three wares associated with the Creeks m Georgia-Walnut 
Roughened, Okmulgee Fields Incised, and Kasita Red Filmed. It 
has been thought that these historic wares found in Georgia be- 
came extinct around 1750, and that they were not made after that 
date. If the Oklahoma sites are to be attributed to the Creeks, and 
since the Creeks did not enter Oklahoma until 1830, then the term- 
inal date of 1750 for Georgia must be in error. It would hardly seem 
reasonable that the Creeks suddenly revived three pottery wares 
that they had not produced for some eighty years. If the materials 
are not to be associated with the Creek, then we must account for 
some tribe within the region for which we have no historical rec- 
ords. 


Not all of the sites in this area are marked by contact materials, 
and sherd collections suggest relationships to both the prehistoric 
Gibson and Fulton aspects of the Mississippi pattern. 


Fort Gipson RESERVOIR 


The Fort Gibson Reservoir is located in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the state along the lower portion of Grand River. A sur- 
vey conducted by Mr. David J. Wenner reported a total of twenty- 
six archaeological sites within this area, two of them being important 
mound groups and the remainder representing village or camp 
areas. Some non-pottery sites were found which may represent an 
early Archaic horizon somewhat similar to that noted for the Illinois 
River valley. 

During the past summer extensive excavations were conducted 
at the Norman site about five miles east of Wagoner, Oklahoma. 
Previous work here indicated that it represented the Spiro focus 
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of the Gibson aspect. Since one large conical mound remained un- 
explored at the site, it was considered necessary that it be exam- 
ined in order to place our understanding of the Spiro focus materl- 
als on a more secure foundation. Excavations at this site were con- 
ducted as a cooperative project between the University of Okla- 
homa, the U. S. Army Engineers and the River Basin Survey of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Some limited excavations were conducted in the village area 
where portions of several houses and refuse pits were uncovered. 
The houses were rectangular in shape with an average size of twen- 
ty feet by twelve feet. The walls were indicated by rows of post 
holes spaced from one to two feet apart. The houses were apparent- 
ly made of upright wooden posts and clay wattle, the roof having 
been covered with a layer of grass thatching. Some circular refuse 
pits were found associated with the houses, and these contained 
ordinary village debris such as broken animal bones, pottery, flint 
chips, and various artifacts. 


The houses were obviously not all built at the same time since 
they were to be found at various levels within the village deposit. 
In addition, some houses had been built on top of the remains of 
earlier structures. Although some exploratory work was aeccom- 
plished in the village area, our major efforts were directed toward 
the large conical shaped earthen mound. 


This mound was the largest of a group of four, and it measured 
approximately twenty-seven feet in height and ninety feet in dia- 
meter. Excavation was not complete although sufficient knowledge 
of its contents has been gained to consider our work at this mound 
as completed. The mound proved to be a domicilliary sub-structure 
mound with no less than six construction phases represented. A 
series of five flat topped mounds had been built, one on top of the 
other, the last of these having been capped with a cone shaped 
mantle of earth. Although very little in the way of artifact material 
was recovered, the mound is interesting for several reasons. The 
feature of placing a conical capping over the last occupation sur- 
face appears to be unusual. Some glass trade beads were found 
within the upper mantle. The mound is cireular in outline rather 
than square or rectangular as in most sub-structure mounds. In 
addition, the construction periods were marked chiefly by a height- 
ening of the mound, not a general enlargement of the structure. 
Kach addition was merely placed upon the old occupational sur- 
face and did not include the sides of the mound. This construe- 
tion method appears to be unusual for this type of mound. Analy- 
sis of this material is now in progress and a report should be avail- 
able in the near future. 
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A second mound group, the Harlin site, contains seven mounds, 
and at the present time remains unexplored. Present plans include 
excavations at this site during the 1949 season. It, too, apparently 
eS the Gibson aspect and is probably related to the Norman 
site. ; 


CEDAR CREEK 


One site representing early man has been noted just north of 
Carnegie along Cedar Creek in Caddo county, Oklahoma. Through- 
out the gravels of the stream bed various types of projectile points 
and also the bones and teeth of extinct animals can be found. Classic 
Folsom points, Yuma-like points and Plainview points have all 
been found. Projectile points which are from later horizons, such 
as the small notched triangular point which is so common on the 
Southern Plains, can also be found. These materials appear to be 
concentrated along a stretch of about two miles of Cedar Creek 
and are apparently eroding out of the banks as the rains wash 
away the soils. At this time we have been unable to locate the 
original sources for the materials. Several reconnaissance trips and 
some testing of the river banks have produced no results to date; 
however, we are constantly hopeful that we can locate some speci- 
mens in situ and establish the archaelogical position of the various 
projectile point types. 


LEeE-BOWEN AND Brown SITES 


Two archaeological sites have been located within short driv- 
ing distance of the University. These are located on the Washita 
river to the southwest of Norman. At various week-end intervals, 
students in anthropology participate in test excavations at these 
sites. Although no extensive work has been done, we have learned 
a great deal about these two village sites. 


At the Lee-Bowen site in Garvin county, an L-shaped trench, 
twenty five feet on each side, has been excavated. This trench cut 
across three refuse or storage pits so that considerable cultural 
material was recovered. A preliminary analysis of this material 
has been made by Dr. Karl Schmitt, and he considers it to be an 
example of the hunting agricultural economy existing in the Low 
Plains in the late prehistoric times. 


The Brown site is located about fifteen miles westward from 
the Lee-Bowen site along the Washita river in Grady county. A 
smaller area has been tested but a greater amount of cultural 
material has been collected. The types of artifacts from the Brown 
site generally resemble those from Lee-Bowen ; however, there are 
some specific differences. 
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Cultural materials which would represent these two sites are 
small notched triangular arrowheads, flint end-scrappers, grind- 
ing stones, arrow-shaft polishing stones, bone scapula hoes, bone 
arrow-Shaft wrenches, bone awls, antler flakers, plain surfaced 
pottery and miscellaneous other items. Evidence for agriculture 
is presented by charred beans and a corncob fragment. No house 
patterns were discovered although small bits of wattlework made 
of clay and grass are plentiful. 


Both of these sites have certain features which resemble the 
Texas Henrietta focus; there are also many features which resemble 
other sites in Garvin county along the lower Washita. In all prob- 
ability both of these sites will eventually be grouped into a Washita 
River focus which is related to the Texas Henrietta focus to the 
south, and to the Paint Creek focus in Kansas to the north. No cor- 
relation with historic Indian tribes is possible at the present time. 


SUMMARY 


If something in the way of a summary statement were made, 
it would include the fact that one-hundred and seventy-two new 
archaeological sites have been recorded. These sites appear to range 
in age from Paleo-Indian cultures represented by the Folsom 
materials up to historic villages of living tribes now found in Okla- 
homa. Excavations have shed additional light upon the early Four- 
che Maline complex, the Spiro focus and the more recent Washita 
River remains. We have a better idea as to the distributions of 
various cultures which will help in understanding the role of 
Oklahoma in American prehistory. Last, but not least, we know 
the types of sites that are to be inundated by reservoir areas, and 
we know where immediate excavations should be done. Getting this 
work done remains for the future. 
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THE SITE OF OLD CAMP ARBUCKLE 
By George H. Shirk 


Of all of Oklahoma’s early military posts and camps, time has 
dealt most harshly with old Camp Arbuckle. Not a vestige of this 
post remains today; and what at that time was a foremost occupa- 
tion of the region—frontier soldiering—has been succeeded on the 
Site entirely by a now equally important profession—farming. 


Tn May, 1850, instructions were received at Fort Smith for the 
erection of a military post on the California road at a site ap- 
proximately where it crossed the 100th Meridian. Captain R. B. 
Marcy, selected to construct the post, received permission, how- 
ever, to locate the establishment farther to the east. In the latter 
part of 1850! Captain Marcy, together with Company D of the 
Fifth Infantry, traveled some seventy miles from Fort Washita, 
and a site was selected about a mile south of the Canadian River, 
in present McClain County. 


The soldiers lived in tents until November, but in the mean- 
time were busy erecting cabin style buildings. Four huts were built 
for the officers, and the main barracks was one long structure 200 
feet in length and 25 feet wide. 


The site proved very unhealthy, and Captain Marcy soon real- 
ized that a different location would be required for the erection 
of a permanent post; and by early summer in 1851 the entire gar- 
rison had moved to the new location of Fort Arbuckle, a number 
of miles to the south, in present Garvin County near Hoover. 


The buildings at Camp Arbuckle did not want, however, for oc- 
cupancy. As soon as the soldiers left, neighboring Delawares, the 
tribe of the famous Black Beaver, moved in and made the site their 
home until their migration to the area of Anadarko. The site, now 
a corn field, was on a slight prominence, rather well drained, 
flanked on both the east and the west by gullies of small streams 
running north to the Canadian River. The site was visited by Lieut. 
A. W. Whipple in August, 1853, while surveying a railroad route 
to California. He reported that the log houses were in possession 
of about 100 Delawares, and found that the old camp had become 
known as Beaversville, in honor of the chief. It remained the center 
of the small rural community; and gradually a settlement about a 
mile to the southeast grew into a town, Johnsonville, named for 
Montford Johnson. A post office, Johnson, was established at 


1The date 1853 given by Marcy in his The Prairie Traveler (New York, 1859) 
must be considered a typographical error. 
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Johnsonville on October 5, 1876, and except for a short period in 
1878 remained in continuous operation until after statehood. 


Although fate was harsh in its dealings with the post itself, 
it has been kind in leaving today in the immediate area several long- 
time settlers well informed as to the early importance of the local- 
ity, who can point out with definiteness the exact site of Camp 
Arbuckle. 


Thomas B. Johnston was born in Alabama in 1818. In 1850 he 
came to the Indian Territory and settled at Skullyville. His unele, 
John Johnston, Sr., had become a man of prominence among the 
Chickasaws, and for a number of years Tom worked for his unele. 
In 1868 he was appointed County Judge of Pontotoe County, Chick- 
asaw Nation, and ten years later was named District Judge. 


In 1874, he moved to Johnsonville and purchased a fine double 
log house, with stone chimney and a large hearth and fire place, 
located a few hundred yards east of the old army post. There on 
June 20, 1875, his son Albert Sidney Johnston was born. Albert 
lived there as a boy and became well acquainted with the site and 
the ruins of the buildings at the old post. He is now living on the 
place to the south of his father’s old home, and points out exactly 
the location of the old parade ground and the various buildings 
as he remembers them from his youth. He recalls several small 
buildings facing the parade ground made of brick that as a boy 
he learned from tradition were built by the soldiers. As army ree- 
ords are silent on any buildings other than those of wood, perhaps 
these brick structures he remembers were built by later settlers. 


The old family home of T. B. Johnston is today in excellent 
condition and is the home of Marvin Gwinn. Marvin’s father, J. 
C. Gwinn, settled in the area in the 1890’s, and Marvin was born 
within one-half mile of his present home. He has farmed the quar- 
ter section on which the post was located for many years and has 
often plowed open graves and unearthed skeletal remains. After a 
heavy rain he reports it is easy to pick up arrow points, bird points, 
flint spear points, celts of obsidian and similar artifacts around 
the Camp Arbuckle site. A few years ago one of the hands, Henry 
Buster, unearthed a long butcher type knife. Once while plowing 
Mr. J. C. Gwinn unearthed a grave containing four skeletons placed 
with their heads to the points of the compass and their feet to- 
gether, probably an Indian burial. 


Another oldtimer now living in Johnsonville is George F. Me 
Donnell. He came to Indian Territory in 1882 and a few years later 
settled at old Johnsonville. He was well acquainted with Judge 
T. B. Johnston and soon learned from the old residents in the region 
that he had settled only a short distance from the location of the 
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old army post. He pointed out the exact site indicated by Albert 
Johnston and confirmed his detailed designation of the spot. 


The Johnston family cemetery is adjacent to Johnsonville and 
the graves of both Judge and Mrs. Johnston are marked by hand- 
some stone monuments, T. B. Johnston died in July 1897, preceded 
by the death of his wife, Elizabeth, on June 21, 1894. 


The ‘‘O. C. Railroad’’—the Oklahoma Central Railway—in 
building through from Ada to Purcell, seemed to take note of 
the past glory of the particular place, for the road bed passed a 
few feet to the north of the spot, and immediately adjacent to the 
old army post a well and water tank were erected. Like Camp Ar- 
buckle, however, the ‘‘O. C.’’ has passed to oblivian and within a 
few years even the right-of-way embankments will be gone. 


In one particular, though, the name of Camp Arbuckle lives 
on. The small stream and wooded branch immediately west of the 
site is known locally today as Arbuckle Branch. 


For those interested in visiting historical sites, the location 
of old Camp Arbuckle is very accessable by automobile. Its legal 
description is: Southwest Quarter of the Southwest Quarter, Sec- 
tion 14, Township 5 North, Range 2 East. It is about 300 feet due 
northeast of the present farm house of J. V. Milford. 


From the town square of Byars, in McClain County, the visitor 
should drive north about a mile on the Johnsonville road. After 
going through Johnsonville, turn west on the section line im- 
mediately north of the town and on the right almost a mile west 
is the Milford place. While driving west from Johnsonville the 
visitor should stop at the first house on the left and say ‘‘Hello’’ 
to Governor Douglas H. Johnston’s cousin and the area’s first 
citizen, Albert Sidney Johnston. To see his rose bush fence the 
full length of his field, by the side of the road, is in itself worth 
the trip. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
CENTENNIAL OF THE CALIFORNIA TRAIL IN OKLAHOMA 


The opening of the California Trail for ‘‘Gold Seekers’? mak- 
‘ing their way west across the Indian Territory one hundred years 
ago may be classed as another one of those openings to this land, 
for which Oklahoma is famous in history. While the opening of 
the Trail was not a land opening like the nine others recorded 
here for homesteaders beginning in April, 1889, yet it was equally 
as colorful and romantic and of even more significance in the 
development of the Great West in America. 


The California Trail lay west from Fort Smith, following the 
south side of the Arkansas and the Canadian rivers across th 
state to the Antelope Hills that had marked the international 
boundary line (100th Meridian) with Mexico, and later with Texas. 
During the height of the excitement in the Gold Rush to Calif 
ornia, Oklahoma had its full share of emigrants that literally 
poured out of the East across the continent. The first three weeks 
in April, 1849, alone saw more than 400 hundred leave Fort Smith, 
entering the Indian Territory and traveling in long trains of ox 
wagons, pack mules, and fine saddle horses. Their story and that 
of the opening of the California Trail through Oklahoma are told 
in Grant Foreman’s Marcy and the Gold Seekers (Norman, 1939). 


Under Orders No. 5 issued from ‘‘Headquarters Seventh Mili 
tary’’ and dated Fort Smith, April 2, 1849, ‘‘to establish the best 
route from this point to New Mexico and California’’ and to im- 
prove a road when necessary ‘‘wholly on south side of the river 
[Canadian],’’? Capt. R. B. Marcy set out from Ft. Smith in com- 
mand of two military detachments: Lt. J. Buford and 26 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, F Co., lst Dragoons; and Lts. M. 
P, Harrison and J. Updegraff and 50 non-commissioned officers 
and privates, 5th Inf. The command also served as a military es 
cort for the emigrant trains leaving Ft. Smith early in April, trav- 
eling on the south side of the Canadian River, and departing from 
the last encampment in Oklahoma, in view of the Antelope Hills 
on May 31, 1849. 


Captain Marcy’s report of this expedition gives the account 
of the beginnings of the California Trail, the route followed for 
more than fifty years, by many parties westward bound through 
the Indian Territory. Now obliterated, the Trail can only be point- 
ed to in places by pioneers familiar with the wide roadway and 
some of the well known crossings and camp grounds. One of these 
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camp grounds near a large spring was on the old ranch of Mrs. 
Jessie E. Moore, in the vicinity of Wayne, McClain County. 


To commemorate the centennial of the California Trail and 
Captain Marcy’s expedition with the ‘‘Gold Seekers”? through 
Oklahoma, the Historical Society’s Committee on Marking His- 
toric Sites, Maj. Gen. Wm. S. Key, Chairman, has selected Captain 
Marcy’s encampment in the region of the Antelope Hills as one 
of the fifty historic sites to be marked this year, in the state. A 
handsome, metal plaque giving a brief history of the beginning 
of the California Trail and other important events in the vicinity 
will be erected by the Committee and the State Highway Commis- 
sion, at the junction of U. S. Highway #283 and State Highway 
#33 in Roger Mills County. 

—M. H. W. 


Tur Last ENCAMPMENT OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 


An era has closed in the history of the United States. On 
August 29, 1949, at Indianapolis a few men who have passed the 
eentury mark met for the last national encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Theodore Pinland of La Jolla, California, 
who celebrated his one-hundredth birthday in January is the last 
Commander-in-Chief. Of the more than a million Union soldiers 
and sailors who survived the Civil War fewer than eight were in 
the final parade. 


Eighty-four years of reminiscences may have weakened the 
voices that rang out to cheer for the banner they followed through 
the streets of Decator, Illinois, at that first reunion in April 1866 
yet there is only added luster to the love which glows in the dim- 
ming eyes for the grand old flag. 


The last meeting of the Oklahoma branch of the Grand Army 
of the Republic which was attended by any Union veterans was 
the fifty-sixth Department Encampment at Ponca City on May 
8th and 9th, 1946. State Commander, Sylvester Patterson from 
Tonkawa, was there. He died on October 29, 1947 and was succeed- 
ed by his Senior Vice-President, Moses Ratledge of Enid, who died 
February 15, 1948. Before the passing of these two a resolution 
signed by them as commander and vice-commander was issued re- 
questing that the allied organizations (The Ladies of the G. A. R., 
The Woman’s Relief Corps, The Daughters of Union Veterans 
and the Sons of Union Veterans) continue to meet at the same time 
and place each year as a ‘‘Memorial to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public’’. This they have done. 

Grace J. Ward 
Union Memorial Room 
Oklahoma Historial Society 
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ANADARKO History, 1859-1949 


Ninety years ago, the first U. S. Indian Agency in Western 
Oklahoma was established on Leeper Creek, about four miles east. of 
the present town of Fort Cobb in Caddo County, on the north side 
of the Washita River. This was the Wichita Agency, later moved 
to another location, and now known as the Western Consolidated 
Indian Agency at Anadarko. On October 1, 1859, almost two 
months after the opening of the first Wichita Agency, Fort Cobb 
was established by Maj. W. H. Emory on a hill, about a mile 
east of the present town of Fort Cobb. This post was the farth 
est west in the Indian Territory, and was named in honor of Ex 
Gov. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, 
1857-60. 


After the outbreak of the War of the States, two important 
treaties were made at the Wichita Agency, in behalf of the Con- 
federate States by Commissioner Albert Pike, on August 12, 186], 
with the western Indian tribes in Oklahoma. These treaties were 
signed by the chiefs and leaders of the Peneteka Comanche, Wichita, 
Caddo, Anadarko, Tawakoni, Waco, Ionie (Hainai), Keechi (Kich- 
ai), Tonkawa, and some bands of Shawnee and Delaware who lived 
in the Wichita Agency region on the Washita River. A year later, 
the Agency was attacked and the building burned (October 23, 
1862) by some Delaware and Shawnee who had been armed and 
come south from Kansas on a seouting expedition from the Union 


forces, against the Southern Indians. 
Judge C. Ross Hume has supplied the following notes about 


his home town, Anadarko: 


Part of the chorus of the song, “Grandfather’s Clock”—‘Ninety years 
without stopping’’—can well be applied to Anadarko at this time. In a study 
preparatory to writing the history of Anadarko, we find that about June 
24, 1859, Elias Rector, Superintendent of Southern Indians, Lt. Stanley, 
Capt. Black Beaver, famous Delaware scout, and a cavalcade of Indians, 
soldiers, and Government employees selected the site, “at an old Kichai 
village,’ and located the first Wichita Agency; and on August 18th the 
two groups from Indian Territory and Texas Reserve Indians numbering 
2500 to 3000 were united and settled here. : 


The ninetieth anniversary of this settlement will occur during 
American Indian Exposition at Anadarko this summer, and might well 
the theme of its pageant. 


Another anniversary this July, 1949, is the sixty-fifth year from 
beginning of Anadarko Masonic Lodge No. 21, by eight or nine of the 


pioneers, and the old lodge building on West Arkansas Street is the old 
building on the townsite. 


1See fn. 2, note on “A Natural Bridge in Oklahoma,” p. 320, this issue of 
Chronicles, 
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Part of the proceeds from the sale of town lots in 1901, at the opening 
of the Kiowa-Comanche country, was used in building four of the bridges 
across the Washita River which went out during the recent floods. 


We have the oldest é€ommunity in western Oklahoma, the first Mason- 
Ne Lodge west of the 98th meridian, and the first Indian agency for the 
plains Indians, and Anadarko citizens should be proud of this heritage 
and preserve it for posterity. 


I have talked to many of the Indians and whites who participated in 
these stirring events, and am including them in a History of Anadarko, 
which is now in course of preparation. Missionary enterprises have also 
had definite influences on both Indian and white citizens through these 
years. 


Our two museums and City Library are gathering materials which will 
help us to preserve that which other communities would give much to have. 


A NATURAL BRIDGE IN OKLAHOMA 


The following notes on the natural bridge in Caddo County, 
Oklahoma, were furnished by E. H. Kelley, State Bank Examiner: 


Hight and one-half miles southwest of Anadarko, Oklahoma, 
Highways No. 9 and No. 62 separate at the northeast corner of 
Section 33, Township 7 north, Range 11 west. The Natural Bridge 
of Caddo County is in the northwest quarter of Section 33, on 
land belonging to Entaugo, a full-blood Indian woman. Many of 
her tribe have only one name. She is Mark Keahbone’s sister 
and is sometimes called Katie Keahbone. 


The best road to the bridge is one mile west on Highway No. 
9, then turn south on a country road for a distance of 3/10ths 
of a mile. At this point the bare spot on the east side of this 
road is exposed gypsum, and a good place to stop the car. Wnter 
the pasture and walk toward the top of trees appearing over the 
rim of a ravine to the east. These trees are just beyond the bridge, 
and you will cross the dam of a pasture pond on the way. There 
are three canyons in this pasture that merge into one on the north 
boundary of this section, and the bridge is on the central one. 


This is a real natural bridge, eighty feet wide at its narrowest 
point. It spans a draw twenty-five feet wide and twenty-five , 
feet deep. The roof floor has a thickness of ten feet or more at 
the piers, and five at the arch, that will bear the weight of the 
heaviest truck. Before the state was settled, a wagon road over 
the prairie crossed this bridge, the ruts of which are plainly visible 
today. The roof beneath the bridge is arched, and cliff swallows 
have covered it completely with their mud nests. These birds al- 
ways build in colonies. Their nests are in the form of water jugs, 
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with the entrance through the spout, which is turned downward 
to overcome moisture. 


This bridge is located in the buck-eye belt of Oklahoma, but 
these shrubs and trees have been removed from this pasture to 
prevent damage to cattle. 


Members of the tribe say that an Indian War was fought 
over this bridge many years ago.2, Mr. Ed Melencamp, the lessee 
of this property, found a skeleton in one of the many small caves 
around the bridge. It was rich with bone beads and bracelets, 
and stone implements of war. A caving bank near by, later ex- 
posed another skeleton buried in a sitting position. No scientific 
search has been made here, but it would appear to be a desirable 
location for archaeological work in our state. 


My first trip to this bridge was taken with Mr. N. J. Dikeman, 
Vice President and Cashier of First State Bank of Anadarko. We 
went through the farm yard of Mr. Ed Melencamp, the lessee of 
the property, into his barn lot, through the feed lot and the pasture. 
There were four gates to open and close at each entrance. This 
would not appeal to visitors and would become a nuisance to the 
tenant. 


My next trip some months later, I went alone and stopped at 
a point where the State Highway #9 crosses the draw on which 
the bridge is located, and attempted to walk directly south to the 
Bridge. The ravines to cross were so steep, and mud in the branch 
so bad that it is definite that this would not be a desirable way 
to the bridge. 


1 The history of cliff swallows was published in The National Geographic Mag- 
azine, April, 1930, p. 522. 
he war referred to was undoubtedly the Tonkawa massacre that took place 
on October 24, 1862, the principal engagement in Western Indian Territory during 
the War between the States. The day before the attack on the Tonkawa Indians, the 
Wichita Agency (first location about 4 miles northeast of present town of Ft. Cobb) 
was attacked and burned by bands of Indians that had gone north and joined the 
Union forces in Kansas, and had returned well armed on a scouting expedition 
to the Washita River. In the excitement of the Agency fight, a report had been 
spread that the Tonkawa living a few miles away had reverted to cannibalism, had 
killed a Caddo boy, and had been seen “cooking his body making ready for a 
feast.” Infuriated by this report, the Northern Indians joined by other tribal bands 
in the vicinity set out after the Tonkawa who by this time had left their homes 
for Fort Arbuckle seeking protection at that Confederate post since they were armed 
with only bows and arrows. Overtaken on the way by the enemy, the Tonkawa suf- 
fered attack early on the morning of October 24th and were practically exterminated 
as a tribe, for the men, women, and children were hunted down and killed through- 
out the day. This bloody massacre centered in what is now Tonkawa Township 
south of Anadarko, Caddo County, but some of the fugitives were said to have 
been killed miles away. Of the Wichita Agenev tribes in alliance (treaty signed 
there on August 12, 1861, Albert Pike, Commissioner) with the Confederate Statesil 
the Tonkawa were the most loyal to the South which in view of the time and cir- 
cumstances was the main cause of the massacre.—Ed. 
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My next trip was to take Mr. R. R. Jackson, President of the 
Anadarko Bank and Trust Company out to see the bridge. He was 
chairman of a committee appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
to escort visitors to the Bridge and he had never seen it. On this 
trip we went one mile west of the parting of Highway #62 and 
#9, on Highway #9 and down a country road south. Mr. Jackson’s 
speedometer was not working so actual distance could not be 
measured. However at this point there is only one fence to cross, 
the trees that mark the site of the bridge are visible at all times 
and no ravines to cross. Just a walk across a ten acre pasture with 
the car in view all the time. 


My next trip was the next morning when I went to measure 
the actual distance so visitors would not have to ask questions of 
anyone, 


The confusion of names of landowners was ironed out by the 
Indian Agency at Anadarko with the help of Mr. Jackson. 


The tenant Mr. Melencamp was introduced by Mr. Dikeman 
and he described the skeletons he found and the trinkets with them. 
He brought in the Indians who told of the old Indian war fought 
here years ago. 


Buckeyes are in all wooded districts around this county, but 
have been removed from the pasture. The Indians brought them 
here in early days to use in fishing. Crushed and put in water 
they stupefy fish so they can be picked up by hand. 


VISITORS TO THE Fort GIBSON STOCKADE 


The following news item from The Muskogee County News for 
August 4, 1949, sent in by Mrs. Grant Foreman, of Muskogee, 
shows the interest of tourists in visiting Fort Gibson’s historic 
sites: 


STOCKADE DRAWS TOURISTS 


I don’t think the people of Fort Gibson realized how many visitors 
come to town to see the historic landmarks. So many folks tell Mrs, Ross 
[custodian] that they have trouble finding the Stockade. 


The Park Board is planning to erect some markers over the State, 
directing folks to Fort Gibson Stockade. 


It is puzzling to people from afar to stop in town and ask directions 
and be told, “I don’t know,” or send them in the wrong way. 


During the month of July, this summer, there were people registered 
from a great many states; Ohio, Maryland, Arkansas, Illinois California, 
Missouri, Texas, Arizona, Louisiana, Florida, Kansas, Colorado, North 
-Carolina, Michigan, Iowa, Delaware, New York, New Mexico, as well as 
South America and Cuba. 
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Tue Wiutey Post AIRPORT 


By request of the Editorial Department of The Chronicles, the 
following brief history of Wiley Post Airport was received from 
J. H. Burke, President of Burke Aviation Corporation, Oklahoma 
City: 


The Wiley Post Airport, located on the shores of beautiful Lake Hef- 
ner northwest of Oklahoma City, was established in 1928 and is the State’s 
oldest commercial airport. It has been the home field of the late Wiley 
Post, who made contributions to the altitude and long-distance navigation 
flight problems in the early 1930’s. Wiley Post Airport was also the home 
of the Braniff Airways, Inc. and contributed much to the early develop- 
ment of scheduled air carriers. 


This Airport was the hub of a system of military training fields for 
both the Air Force and the Navy during the last world war, and has been 
the place where many brilliant careers of leading Oklahomans have be- 
gun in both civil and military aviation. 


It is now owned and operated by the Burke Aviation Corporation as 
a private field where flight training, aircraft service and storage are of- 
fered to the public, and is one of the most complete and beautiful private 
airfields in the southwest. 


SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS—TULSA 


By request of the Editorial Department of The Chronicles, the 
following history of Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, was 


received from Glenn O. Hopkins, Placement Manager of Spartan 
School: 


Spartan School of Aeronautics had its beginning in one small hangar 
in 1928. The purpose was to train pilots and mechanics for the aircraft 
then being produced by the Spartan Aircraft Company. Constant expan- 
sion to keep pace with the Aviation Industry has led to the development 
of eight schools and the Spartan College of Aeronautical Engineering, 
housed in 28 modern buildings with a capacity of 2000 students. Courses 
are offered for practically every aviation objective. 


In 1939, Spartan was one of nine schools chosen to train aviation cadets 
for the expanding Air Corps. Due to the urgent demand for more cadet 
training, a branch of the flight school was opened in 1940 at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. In 1941, Spartan was awarded the primary, advanced and in- 
strument flight training of British pilots who came 4000 miles to train at 
Spartan’s British Flying Training School at Miami, Oklahoma. In those 


war years more than twelve thousand pilots were enrolled in the three 
Spartan schools. 


In 1939, the War Department chose Spartan and five other civilian 


schools for aviation mechanic training. Spartan trained over 5,000 Air 
Force Mechanics. | 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration and the State Department in 
1942 gave further recognition to Spartan by designating it the training 
agency for Inter-American Aviation Mechanic Training. Students were 
enrolled from thirteen South and Central American countries. 


: 


Pat 
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These activities have contributed to Spartan’s facilities and experi- 
ence in aeronautical training and today are benefiting young men and 
women from all over the world in their preparation for aviation careers. 


Spartan now offers the following ground school courses: 
Aeronautical Engineering—leading to an Associate in Arts Degree 
in Aeronautical Engineering. 

Airline Maintenance Engineer—a course which includes the basic 
Aeronautical Engineering subjects plus the necessary instruction 
for C. A. A. Aircraft and Aircraft Engine Mechanic Certificates. 
Flight Engineer Course 

Aircraft and Aircraft Engine Mechanic Course 

Weather Forecasting Course 

Standard Instrument and Electrical Instrument Technician Course 
Link Trainer Operator Course 

Radio Technician and Radio Engineering Course 

Airport Management Course 

Parachute Rigger Course 

Ground Instructor Rating Course 

The School of Flight offers training for the following C. A. A. Ratings: 
Private Pilot, Private Pilot Seaplane, Commercial Pilot, Flight In- 
structor, Instrument Pilot, Multi-Engine Pilot, and Seaplane Rating. 


Under the guidance of Capt. Maxwell W. Balfour since 1939, Spartan 
School of Aeronautics has pioneered many ideas in methods of instruction 
and in new courses to fit the needs of the time. Two courses of particular 
interest are the Ground School Instructor & Rating Course and the Multi- 
Engine Maintenance Mechanic-Flight Engineer Course. 


Realizing the great need for properly trained Pilot Ground School In- 
structors, a course which includes not only the technical knowledge neces- 
sary for the training of pilots, but also the basic theories of the psychology 
of instruction and methods of instruction was instituted in the Spartan 
curriculum. For the Spartan graduate this has meant greater earning power 
and for the industry as a whole it has supplied instructors capable of 
producing better qualified and safer pilots. 


While the basic knowledge acquired in the approved C. A. A. curri- 
culum for Aircraft and Aircraft Engine Mechanic Certificates produces 
a mechanic well versed in general knowledge of all types of aircraft, it 
does not produce a mechanic with sufficient knowledge of the present day 
large commercial aircraft used by the major airlines. Concern over this 
situation and anticipation of the requirement of Flight Engineers on heavy 
commercial aircraft resulted in the organization of the Multi-Engine Main- 
tenance Mechanic-Flight Hngineer Course at Spartan. Graduate A & E 
Mechanies are given a complete indoctrination on present day four-engine 
commercial transport planes plus the requirements for the flight engineer 
ground school examinations. Experience with the Link Trainer as a safe 
and economical method of giving flight instrument training to pilots gave 
the idea of such simulated training for prospective flight engineers. Using 
the Link trainer as the foundation and installing the necessary instru- 
mentation for a flight engineer station, the personnel of Spartan School 
produced a Synthetic Flight Engineer Trainer. Herein can be given train- 
ing in flight engineer problems which would be impossible to demonstrate 
in actual flight because of the danger and possibility of damage to very 
expensive equipment. The excellence of the instruction in this course was 
rewarded on May 3, 1949. The C. A. A. authorized Spartan to train flight 
engineers and gave recognition to the Synthetic Flight Engineer Trainer 
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by allowing credit for 12 1 [2 hours of the required 25 hours of actual 
flight training required for certification as a flight Engineer. 


Through constant vigilance and application of the experience gained 
in years of training, schools such as Spartan School of Aeronautics are 
contributing to the rapid advancement of Aviation. 


Vance Air Force BaseE—ENID 


By request of the Editorial Department of The Chronicles, the 
following history of Enid Air Force Base and its reactivation as 
Vance Air Force Base was received from the Office of James G. 
Fussell, Capt., U. S. Air Force Headquarters, 3575th Pilot Train- 
ing Wing (AME), Vance Air Force Base, Enid: 


ENID AIR FORCE BASE 


Enid Air Force Base, home of the 3575th Pilot Training Wing, Advanced 
Multi-Engine, is one of the newer stations in the Air Training Command. 
Reactivated on August 1, 1948, the base was assigned the mission of train- 
ing students to fly B-25 aircraft. 


The Enid base opened originally in December 1941 as Enid Army Air 
Field, and was utilized for basic training of aviation cadets. In 1945 the 
primary mission of the station changed, with B-25 instruction becoming 
the principal function. Chemical warfare and allied schools also were es- 
tablished to train enlisted men for overseas service. 


At the close of hostilities following World War II, the station was 
deactivated, and from late in 1946 until the summer of 1948, operated with a 
stand-by crew. 


Commanded by Colonel John G. Fowler, rated command pliot, combat 
observer, and senior aircraft observer, the base will graduate its second 
class of aviation cadets in June. 


Enid is one of two stations in the Training Command which gives 
B-25 instruction. The other advanced multi-engine school has been located 
at Barksdale AFB, Shreveport, La. Aviation cadets are selected for multi- 
engine aircraft for advanced training at Enid after they complete basic pilot 
training at Goodfellow, Randolph, Waco, and Perrin AFB’s. 


Enid’s first class of students—24 student officers—arrived in October 
1948 for advanced training. In January 1949, 50 cadets were transferred 
to Enid from Barksdale AFB to complete the last two months of their 
advanced course. On 25 February, the first graduation exercises were held, 
with the student officers receiving their pilot wings, and 49 cadets their 
wings and commissions as second lieutenants, 13 of them in the regular 
Air Force as “Distinguished cadets.” 


Class 49-B, consisting of 154 cadets fresh from basic pilot training at 
Perrin and Goodfellow AFB’s began advanced training at Enid early in 
March. After their graduation on June 17, Class 49-C will succeed them, 
300 cadets strong. New classes will enter training thereafter at 6-week 
intervals, spending four months at Enid before graduating. Under the 


new 8-class program instituted by the Air Force, Enid will have a constant 
398 students in training at all times. 
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In the flying syllabus at this station, transition flying, day-night nav- 
igation hops, instrument flights, and formation tactics make up the bulk 
of the instruction. Flying B-25’s, however, is only one phase of the pro- 
gram. Almost equal emphasis is placed on academic and military in- 
struction. 


At graduation from Enid AFB, outgoing students are assigned to 
tactical outfits where they continue training in combat aircraft; to other 
Training Command installations as flying instructors; or to the Military 
Air Transport Service as transport pilots. 


A secondary mission assigned the base shortly after its reactivation 
already has been accomplished. “Project Mothball’, an aircraft modifica- 
tion project, has converted 56 wartime B-25’s into training ships by the 
base shops. The planes, placed in desert storage at Pyote, Texas near the 
end of the war, were stripped of guns and armament and streamlined for 
pilot training. 


Enid AFB is located four miles directly south of the city of Enid, 
whose population, according to a recent unofficial survey, is 37,000. The 
approximate 200 frame buildings which house personnel, offices, shops, and 
aircraft are of the construction known to the services as “Mobilization” 
type, and cover 740 acres. 


Many expansions and improvements are in the planning stage, includ- 
ing family housing for officers and NCO’s, extensions of runways and 
ramps, laying out a golf course, and gradually replacing temporary struc- 
tures with permanent-type buildings. 


With total strength of 2,320 May 1, 1949, including officers, airmen, 
and civilian employees, the gross payroll of the base figures approximate- 
ly four-and-a-half million dollars each year. 


VANCE AIR FORCE BASE* 


Vance Air Force Base will observe its first year of operation on Mon- 
day, August 1, 1949. Just one year ago this week, the base was beginning 
the painful process of reactivation. 


Measured in time alone, a vear is not long. But measured in accomplish- 
ment, the past 12 months were crowded full of reactivation problems en- 
countered and overcome. 


A year ago a group of deserted buildings drowning in the Oklahoma 
sun, today Vance AFB is alive with activity, a smoothly operating train- 
ing component of the United States Air Force, and a $5,000,000 a year in- 
dustry for the city of Enid. 


The buzzing of bees in last Tuly’s waist-high grass has been replaced 
by the round-the-clock roar of B-25 engines, 


With a current strength of 220 officers, nearly 1,900 airmen, and 460 
civilian employees, this week Vance AFB was over the highest hurdles and 
ready to embark on its second year of operation. 


First on the scene at the base’s rebirth after nearly two years of de- 
activation were the 25 men—most of them with the Fire Department—who 
were the caretaking detachment. A small group of men also remained to 
operate the airways station, to provide flight information for aircraft in 


this vicinity. 


* News release to Enid papers, July 27, 1949. 
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As early as last May, when Washington announced that the Enid base 
was to be restored to activity, the standby crew began preparations, open- 
ing barracks and office buildings, and battling the weeds and tall grass 
that overran the base. 


On 18 July the first advance party of mess personnel arrived in Enid 
from Barksdale AFB, Shreveport, La., the parent station responsible for 
opening the field. The 20 men who set up the mess hall served their first 
meal 10 days later, feeding 136 men. 


When orders officially reactivated the base effective August 1, 1948, there 
were 15 officers on duty, and 162 airmen. 


August was a month of feverish activity. Work details were busy “GI- 
ing” barracks, chopping weeds, and sweeping out clouds of tenacious Okla- 
homa dust. Men who needed housing in town found quarters few and far 
between. Personnel trying to manage the complicated administrative details 
of setting up a base had to do their paper work without needed supplies, 
publications, forms, typewriters and desks. Long lines of boxcars full of 
supplies were shuttled onto the railroad siding, waiting to be unloaded. The 
unstacking, sorting and distributing of great volumes of supplies of all 
kinds was one of the most complicated tasks of reactivation. 


‘Desolate” is the word the members of the advance party still station- 
ed at Vance AFB use to describe those first weeks a year ago. But, with a 
big job ahead, officers and men ignored the discouraging features and con- 
centrated on the task at hand. Slowly, vehicles arrived, aircraft were flown 
in, and supply channels established. After a few hectic weeks, the reactiva- 
tion party looked around them and found their labors had made the station 
a going—and growing—proposition, 


On August 4, Colonel John G. Fowler took over as base commander. 
Throughout the month new personnel arrived daily from other stations, and 
by September 18, Enid AFB was ready for its first public inspection on Air 
Force Day, when hundreds of visitors came to take a look at their new peace- 
time Air Force. 


The Berlin air lift claimed 200 airmen late in September, leaving a crit- 
ical shortage of personnel just two weeks before the first class of flight 
students was scheduled to arrive. A number of the flying instructors, ad- 
ministrative officers, and airmen now stationed at Vance are veterans of 
“Operation Vittles.” 


Just as the base was ready to launch its training program in B-25 air- 
craft a secondary mission was assigned by higher headquarters. Wartime 
bombers, equipped with heavy armament, had been taken direct from the 
assembly plants and shuttled off to desert storage in Texas near the war’s 
end, Orders came to the Enid base to ferry them here, strip them of guns 
and armament, and modify then for training. 


On December 1, 1948, the first of 56 ‘“Mothball” planes was flown to 
Enid. The depot activity kept all sections of the base in high gear until 
early April, when the last B-25 left the base shops streamlined for pilot train- 
ing. 


Two classes of students in advanced multi-engine flying have been grad- 
uated from the base during the past year—216 student officers and avia- 
tion cadets in all. With 288 students now in training, Vance AFB will grad- 
uate cadet class 49-C in the fall. The peak of training will be reached next 
February when 398 cadets receive flight instruction here. 
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Altho its official mission is pilot training, other events marked the first 
year’s operation, Highty airmen helped the town of Canton remove wreck- 
age after last March’s devastating tornado. B-25’s sped two desperately 
ill Enid infants to specialists on life-saving missions. And on July 9, the 
base adopted the name “Vance”, in memory of Lt. Col. Leon R. Vance, Jr., 
World War II Air Force hero from Enid. 


With the building of a trailer court on the base to accommodate 48 
trailer-dwelling military families, an effort was made to ease the housing 
problem in Enid which had plagued military personnel and civilian employees 
since the base was opened. Promise by Congress of on-the-base housing to 
be financed by the government came as a welcome birthday present. 


Great strides have been taken in providing wholesome recreation for 
Vance personnel. Attractive clubs for officers and non-coms are in opera- 
tion. A cadet club is now being constructed, and a service center offers a 
variety of entertainment for men of the lower grades. The base hobby shop 
offers space and equipment for all kinds of handiwork and carpentry. 


On the eve of the first anniversary, Col. Fowler said: 


“We have tried to make Vance Air Force Base a credit not only to the 
Air Force, but to the community whose neighbors we are proud to be. 


“Looking back over this past year, we believe that a great deal has 
been accomplished in rehabilitating this station, and getting it organized so 
that it now operates smoothly and efficiently, and economically, making the 
wisest possible use of appropriations allotted us, 


“We further feel that the merger of our military personnel and the 
townspeople during the year has been most satisfactory. The goodwill ex- 
tended to us, which the base has wholeheartedly reciprocated, has been a 
definite factor in helping us mark up a year of progress,’ the commander 
added. 


CORRECTION 


A typographical error in the printing of the memorial tribute 
to Judge Thomas H. Doyle, in The Chronicles, Vol. XXVII, No. 2 
(Summer, 1949), page 143 (last paragraph, line 5), gave the year 
of his death as 1947. The correct date is February 6, 1949.—Ed. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The State Historical Society of Missouri A Semicentennial History. 
By Floyd C. Shoemaker. (Jefferson City: Mid-State Printing 
Co., 1948. Octavo, 193 pp. $3.50.) 


This small and compact volume is a most excellent presenta- 
tion of why and how a state historical society. It is such a com- 
plete compendium of the inceptions, struggles, aspirations, indi- 
vidual leadership, growth and final victory in building a state 
historical society that it should be a “‘‘must’’ reading for every 
governor, legislator, board of directors for historical societies and 
all historical society secretaries and staff members in every State 
of the American Union. 


The last five or ten years may be called a new awakening in 
worth and growth of state historical societies. One must make the 
distinction between a state historical society and all other kinds. 
A state historical] society may be defined as a state supported in- 
stitution maintained by appropriations out of the State treasury 
by the legislators of the State, and whose general functions are 
outlined and set forth in the Statutes of the State. Around this 
nucleus of endowment or support by the State there may be 
brought monies from membership fees, and personal gifts of money 
and material. But to be a state historical society it must have its 
support and rootings in the laws and the taxes of the State. 


Mr. Shoemaker in most meticulous fashion sets forth the slow 
process of getting governors, legislators and leading men and 
women of a State to comprehend the worth and far reaching sery- 
ice, even the essentiality for a state historical society. He reveals 
with perfect clarity that a few zealous men and women in any 
State can do the job provided they have lofty aims, earnest devo- 
tion, unyielding will and practical plans. 


The author states in the first sentence of the preface that ‘‘it 
was a surprise to find that only three similar works on other state 
historical societies had been published.’’ These remarks held no 
surprise for the Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He 
has been impressed through many years of the sluggishness per- 
meating the life of the historical societies. Even now many States 
of America have no such thing or if it is in being it is merely exist- 
ine. 


os quotation from the preface is helpful for this review. ‘‘The 
writing of a history of a state historical society presents some 
unusual problems to a professional historian because of the almost 
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bewildering variety of subjects to be considered.’’ In a short 
review like this that statement reveals that one can only offer 
the reader a brief symposium of the highlights and the growth of 
the Missouri Historical Society as set forth by Mr. Shoemaker. 


The Missouri Historical Society was established in 1898. Mis- 
sourl failed to fully recognize the cultural significance of his- 
torical societies for eight decades; however sixty-five historical 
societies in Missouri of local sort were founded from 1790-1860. From 
1850 to 1910 nearly fifty state societies were organized or reorgan- 
ized; the middle west and the west leading. Admission of new states 
in the 1880’s and 1890’s advanced the historical society movement; 
four out of seven of these new States organized state historical 
societies within six years; one within twelve; one within eighteen 
and one twenty-four years before becoming a State. Oklahoma founded 
its Society in 1893, twelve years before statehood. Dr. Shoemaker 
says: ‘‘The procedure followed in founding the State Historical 
Society of Missouri was similar to the action taken in Kansas in 
1875 and in Oklahoma in 1893. The framers of the constitution 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri quite obviously took 
that of the Wisconsin society of 1854, as revised in 1858, as a 
general guide in brevity and phraseology and that of the Okla- 
homa Society, which closely followed that of the Kansas society 
of 1875, in respect to such matters as ex-officio and editor mem- 
bers and a large number of directors.’’ 


On page 24 the author reveals that a young State may do 
very great things in the development of older States if those 
States are not beyond the point of receiving advice and counsel, 
for he says, ‘‘certainly, the constitutions of the state society of 
Wisconsin and of the territorial society of Oklahoma (which was 
largely taken from the state society of Kansas) enriched and 
guided the framers of our own charter.’’ Those sentences contain 
a great tribute to Missouri and Oklahoma in building state his- 
torical societies. Oklahoma went to Kansas for example and guid- 
ance; Missouri went both to Kansas and to Oklahoma for guid- 
ance and counsel. 


Machinery of the Missouri society serves to remove the man- 
agement from partisan control. Actual beginning of the enlarged 
activities of the Missouri Society took place September 1, 1901 
with an Assistant Librarian, salary $60.00 per month, and the 
Seeretary secured a stenographer at an expense of not to exceed 
$125.00 from April 29 to September 1; thus the great and remark- 
able history of the state historical society of Missouri was launched. 
Surely looking upon the present status of this society at Columbia, 
Missouri, in the year of our Lord 1949, with its large and cap- 
able staff of historical experts lead by Dr. Shoemaker serving 
now for thirty-four years as Secretary, with its national world- 
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wide renown for its rich archives, for its great historical museum, 
for its collection of pictures and portraits and for its compelling 
force in every avenue of Missouri life and extending its influ- 
ence throughout America, it is an encouraging note to every 
historical society in America. 


With the demand for brevity in this review it is wholly im- 
possible to set forth the value of detailed information found under 
the four divisions of this volume—The Beginnings, 1898-1901; 
The Foundations, 1901-1914; Building A State Historical Society, 
1915-1940; Fruition and Maturity, 1941-1948: The Modern State 
Historical Society. It must be sufficient to say, with careful re- 
serve, that Dr. Shoemaker in this book offers a complete, practical 
and even fascinating measuring rod for every State historical 
society in this country. If someone would develop a fund whereby 
the publisher, Mid-State Printing Company, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, could send a copy each to every director, secretary, and 
staff member of the State historical societies in the United States 
it would be money more than well spent. 


The volume is well indexed and on fairly good paper; it is 
splendidly illustrated throughout. 


The Oklahoma State Historical Society has already used a 
great many of the facts and statistics found in the volume and 
will continue to do so through a period of years. It is only by com- 
parison that growth is measured and Dr. Shoemaker has furnished 
every historical society of the United States a wealth of comparison. 


—By Charles Evans 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
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NECROLOGIES 


JOHN ROBERT REINHARDT 
1876—1949 


John Robert Reinhardt, better known as J. R. Reinhardt, widely known 
resident, pioneer merchant and civie leader of Oktaha, Muskogee County, 
Oklahoma, died at his home on January 20, 1949, at the age of seventy-two 
years. Funeral services were conducted by the Reverends Max Holeomb 
and C. C. Williamson in the First Methodist Church in Oktaha January 
22nd. Interment was in Memorial Park at Muskogee. 


His ancestors, German, Scotch and Irish, were real pioneers and active 
patriots against the royalists in the American Revolution. They migrated 
from Europe to escape from the restraint of conscience, settled in south- 
west North Carolina Colony, and their indignant Souls were stirred to 
energetic action when civil oppression lifted its ugly head in the home of 
their adoption. 


Christian Reinhardt and his wife, Elizabeth Warlick, in colonial days 
lived on a farm one half mile north of what is now Lincolnton, Lincoln 
County, North Carolina. They were great grandparents of the subject of 
this article. This county was named after General Lincoln who defended 
Charleston in the Revolution. On this farm and around the Reinhardt 
home on June 20, 1780 the revolutionary battle of Ramsour’s Mill was 
fought between the Tories and the Whigs or Patriots. Ramsour’s Mill was 
on a creek about three hundred yards west of the Reinhardt house. Rein- 
hardt and his neighbors learned that Lord Cornwallis, then encamped at 
Camden, South Carolina, planned to soon invade North Carolina to put 
down the rebellion there and to support the royalists. About 1,300 Tories 
assembled in camp about three hundred yards back of the Reinhardt home 
and Colonel Locke with about 400 Patriots decided to attack the Tories 
at sunrise on June 20th, and did attack. Locke pressed forward with his 
men and a severe battle followed. In two instances the parties were so 
close together that they beat each other with the butts of their guns. At 
first sound of firing Mrs. Reinhardt hurried with her young children across 
the fields, and crossing the creek found shelter in the midst of a cane 
brake. After the firing ceased Mrs. Reinhardt returned home, only to find 
the dead and wounded strewn on the ground around her house. The moans 
of the wounded mingled with the wails of the relatives of the dead who 
came to claim them. In this battle neighbors, relatives and friends fought 

against each other and as the smoke would clear they would recognize 
each other. All were in civilian clothes and it was hard to distinguish the 
Whigs from the Tories. Such was the spirit of the times. In this fight 
Christian Reinhardt was a leader with Colonel Locke of the Whigs or 


Patriots. 


Later Cornwallis left Camden, S. C. taking his army into North Caro- 
lina on his way to Guilford Court House and enroute camped four days 
at Ramsour’s Mill on the Reinhardt farm from January 24 to 28, 1781, then 


they marched to Beattie’s Ford.1 


1See Historical Sketches of North Carolina by Col. John H. Wheeler; Greens- 
boro Daily News, July 1, 1931, Greensboro, N. C.; Lincoln County News, March 5, 


1931, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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Michael Reinhardt was born at Lincolnton, N. C. in 1790, the son of 
Christian Reinhardt and Elizabeth Warlick. He was a Captain under 
General Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812, afterwards a member of the 
North Carolina State Senate 1827, 1828, 1836 and 1838, an extensive farmer 
and owner of a flour mill. In 1846 he moved to Marshall County, Mississippi, 
and in 1855 settled in Prairie County, Arkansas. Mary Moore born in New 
York 1795, a teacher in a girls’ college at Rochester, New York, came south 
to teach school and married Michael Reinhardt at Lincolnton, North Caro- 
lina. Upon the death of Mary Moore, Michael Reinhardt married Maria 
Allyn, born at New London, Connecticut, 1790, who also came south to 
teach school at Lincolnton. Maria Allyn was a sister of Captain Francis 
I. Allyn, of New. London, Connecticut, who at his expense brought to 
America in 1824 from La Harve, France, Le Marquis de Lafayette, his son, 
George Washington Lafayette, and the secretary, M. Auguste Lavasseur. 
The Lafayettes and Captain Allyn were fond friends after.2 


Michael Reinhardt and Mary Moore had the following children: Adolphus 
Wallace, Daniel, Augustus Michael, and Lizzie. Michael Reinhardt and 
Maria Allyn had children: Maria and John D. 


Augustus Michael Reinhardt, the son of Michael Reinhardt and Mary 
Moore, was born at Lincolnton, North Carolina in 1825, moved to Missis- 
sippi in 1846, and settled in Hickory Plains, Prairie County, Arkansas in 
1848. He was a public surveyor, slave owner and farmed extensively. With 
the coming of the war, he heard the call of the South, entered the Confed- 
erate Army, became a Captain in Turnbull’s Batallion, under General Mor- 
gan and saw service at the battles of Lookout Mountain, Chickamauga, 
and other points in Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas. 


Augustus M. Reinhardt married Mary Rebecca Harshaw at Hickory 
Plains and they had the following children: Annie Reinhardt Perkins of 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Henry Reinhardt of Wetumka, Oklahoma; Mamie 
Reinhardt Conway, a teacher in Draughon’s Business College, other colleges, 
and Henry Kendall College at Muskogee, Indian Territory, now Tulsa Uni- 
versity at Tulsa, Oklahoma; Emmett Reinhardt, merchant at Des Are, 
Arkansas; Clara Reinhardt Brady, teacher of history at Henry Kendall 
College at Muskogee, Indian Territory, now Tulsa University; Sallie Rein- 
hardt, a teacher in Indian schools in Indian Territory, Mattie R. Reid (Mrs. 
John Reid), Stillwater, Oklahoma; William Reinhardt, a land owner and 
cattle man of Hickory Plains, Arkansas; John Robert Reinhardt, of Oktaha, 
Oklahoma, the subject of this article. All are dead now except Clara R. 
Brady, living at El Paso, Texas. 


John Robert Reinhardt was born March 25, 1876, on his father’s plan- 
tation at Hickory Plains, Arkansas. On this farm he grew to manhood, 
learned the value of labor and hard work, attended the schools of that 
community, and like many men of his day his first position was as school 
teacher in a school not far from where he lived. On March 25, 1902 he 
married Cornelia Elen Dunkum at the Dunkum home near Hickory Plains. 
As a small boy and a young man one of his running mates was Joseph T. 
Robinson, afterwards U. S. Senator and candidate for Vice President of 
the United States. In 1906, Mr. Reinhardt moved to Muskogee County, 
Oklahoma, and three years later settled in Oktaha, Oklahoma, where for 
many years he engaged in the mercantile business under the firm name 
of Oktaha Trading Company, a partnership composed of John C. Brady and 


F, E. Brady and himself. After some years he purchased the interest of | 


his partners in the business and as sole owner conducted the business under 


2 See Lafayette Letters, by Edward E. Dale, 1925: Ark zi 
1947; The Daily Oklahomdy of. April 44995. 
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the same name until his death on January 20, 1949. He owned and operated 
several farms in Muskogee County and engaged extensively in the cattle 
and livestock business. Following a true American tradition, his means 
at first small, his business was small, but under his sensible management 
his business expanded immensely so that at his death his landed estate 


was extensive and his name and store were favorably known and spoken 
of at home and far away. 


Mrs. Cornelia Ellen Reinhardt, his widow, and two charming daughters, 
Bida Reinhardt York and Rebecca Reinhardt Priest survive him. The widow 
and Mrs. York live in Muskogee, Oklahoma, and Mrs. Priest teaches school 
and lives in Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


Mr. Reinhardt was Mayor of Oktaha, member of the School Board and 
Vice President of Muskogee County Taxpayers League for some years and 
otherwise never sought political favor. He preferred to discharge his obli- 
gations to his country rather by obeying than the making of its laws. His 
manners were frank and candid; and the more intimately he was known 
the better was he beloved. Long will he be remembered as a true man, 
a faithful friend and an upright citizen, conscientious in the discharge of 
all of his obligations and in the performance of his duties. He was a 
Steward in the Methodist Church and died as he had lived, a true Christian, 
placing firm faith in the promises of the scriptures. 


—By William B. Moore 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


JOHN LEAF SPRINGSTON 
1845—1929 


John Leaf Springston was the son of Anderson Springston and Sallie 
Eliot, both of part Cherokee and white blood. Anderson Springston was 
born at Gunter’s Landing in Tennessee and after his removal to the in- 
dian Territory practiced law in the Cherokee courts of Delaware and Tahle- 
quah districts. 


John L. Springston was born in October, 1845, near the locality known 
as Lynch’s Mill, a few miles east of the site of the present Spavinaw dam. 
He received his education in the common schools of Delaware District. As. 
a child he knew only the Cherokee language, but soon learned to speak 
English fluently. At the early age of fifteen he was employed as clerk 
and court reporter in Saline District but, ambitious to secure an educa- 
tion, he made plans to enter Shurtleff College at Alton, Illinois. However, 
before these plans could be realized the Civil War broke out and he volun- 
teered for service in the Indian Home Guards; commanded by Colonel Wil- 
liam A, Phillips. In this organization he served in Company a commanded 
by Captain Whitecatcher. The service of this company was limited to an 
area not more than one hundred miles from the Spavinaw vicinity. With 
his company he saw service in the battles of Cabin Creek near Vinita and 
Honey Springs south of Muskogee. 


Because of his education and natural qualifications, Springston was 
called upon to perform valuable clerical duties and to act as interpreter 
in connection with the operation of his regiment. After his service in the 
war Springston was employed as translator and associate editor of the 
Cherokee Advocate, published weekly at Tahlequah, where he was asso- 
ciated with William P. Boudinot, William P. Ross and other talented Chero- 
kees whose influence did much to develop the character and education of 
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the young Springston. It was only natural that in this capacity he should 
have come to the attention of the Cherokee officials and that he should 
have advanced to the position of secretary to the Cherokee chief and offi- 
cial translator under that executive. During those days, he later recalled, 
he was personally engaged in every transaction between the Cherokee Na- 
tion and the federal authorities in Washington. In the early seventies he 
served as sheriff of Saline county and a few years later as clerk of the 
Cherokee senate. 


While he retired from the Advocate staff in 1886, he continued his 
interest in newspaper work and in 1894 he was the editor of the Tahlequah 
Morning Sun, which expired when he terminated his connection with it in 
order to assume the important position of interpreter in the United States 
court at Fort Smith presided over by Judge Isaac C. Parker. For a num- 
ber of years this court had exclusive jurisdiction over criminal matters 
arising in the Indian Territory, and as many parties to these cases, together 
with their witnesses, were Cherokees, it was important to both the govern- 
ment and litigants that an interpreter of the highest qualifications be a 
member of the staff of that court. The qualifications and character of 
young Springston having become widely known, it was only natural that 
Judge Parker should have selected Springston as his official interpreter. 
Here he continued an eventful and useful career. 


During the first two years of Bushyhead’s administration as chief of 
the Cherokees Springston was clerk of the senate and official interpreter 
during the entire administration. He also acted as interpreter for a special 
commission on citizenship. After the war he continued to practice law 
and devoted much time to attending to pension claims of Indians who had 
served in the Civil War and their heirs. 


Mr. Springston was first married in 1867 to Sarah Eliza Moseley, grand- 
daughter of George Fields, by whom he had two daughters, Ruth and 
Elizabeth. By a second marriage he had two daughters, Viola Dacre and 
Wenona. In 1885 he married Miss Alice Caroline Gray, daughter of Adolphus 
Gray, a white man of Raleigh, North Carolina, by whom he had one son, 
W. P. Boudinot Springston. 


For some years Mr. Springston lived in Sallisaw, where he was known 
as a useful and public spirited citizen. Here he constructed a building near 
the Kansas City Southern Railroad station that was known as the Spring- 
ston House. Later this house was occupied by the first Sallisaw public 
school. Afterwards he removed to Vian, where he became one of the prin- 
cipal builders of the little town. From here he removed to Owassa and still 
later to Tulsa to spend his declining years with his son, William B. Spring- 
ston, with whom he was living at the time of his death. 


Mr. Springston was described as a handsome man six feet tall, weigh- 
ing 236 pounds and a splendid specimen of his race. He had much charm 


of address and was capable of strongly impressing the juries before whom 
he practiced. 


In his late years Mr. Springston suffered from a heart ailment which 


caused his death on the sixth day of Januar 1929 
four years. y: , at the age of eighty- 


Records of historical interest and value ke i 
; 5 pt by Mr. Springston at Fort 
Gibson during the Civil War, connected with the service of his regiment 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY JULY 28, 1949 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society convened in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, July 28th, 1949, with Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, President, presid- 
ing. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, General W. S. Key, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, 
Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Judge Redmond S. Cole, Judge Robert A. Hefner, 
Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Mr. George L. Bowman, Dr. I. N. McCash, Mr H. L. 
Muldrow, Judge Baxter Taylor and Mr. W. J. Peterson. 


The Secretary reported that the following members had sent in excuses 
for their absence: Judge Harry S. Campbell, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, 
Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Mr. Thomas G. Cook, Mr. Edward C. Lawson, and Mr. 
Jim Biggerstaff. 


Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that all absentee members 
having good and sufficient reasons for their absence should be excused. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. H. L. Muldrow and it passed unanimously. 


Mrs. John Catlett, together with a committee of ladies, was introduced 
by the President. The President stated that Mrs. Catlett was a leader in 
many of the patriotic organizations in Oklahoma, 

Mrs. Catlett said that she was appearing before the Board of Directors 


in behalf of the Confederate and Union Memorial Rooms. She stated that 
she desired information on why the Senate Appropriation Bill No. 19 had 
been amended in such a way as to change the status of the heads of the 
two departments, and she desired also to know who had written the bill. 
She said that she had it on good authority that it was the desire of the 
Board to close the rooms and she wished to do everything possible to help 
in an effort to keep the rooms open to the public to honor our war dead. 
Dr. Harbour assured Mrs. Catlett that it was not, and had never been the 
intention of any member of the Board of Directors or anyone associated 
with the Society, to close the Confederate Memorial Room or the Union 
Memorial Room. She furtner assured her that as long as there was an 
Oklahoma Historical Society, these two departments would remain. The 
Secretary pointed out that on August 8, 1948, the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Directors of the Society met and decided on a flat ten per- 
cent increase in salaries and maintenance. This was presented to the Budget 
Officer, Mr. Roger Phelps, and the Department of the Budget, always help- 
ful to the Society, wrote the bill in its entirely and made its own classifica- 
tions of the positions held by the staff members. The Department of the 
Budget made it clear that what some called a “rider” or the repeal clause 
in Bill No. 19, was the very heart and essential part of the measure, be- 
cause if that repeal had not been made the salaries of all employees could 
not have been raised. Mrs. Catlett was assured by all members of the Board 
that were present, that the two departments in question would be open to 
the public for all time, and to dispense with these departments was the in- 
tention of no one. The President further stated that the Confederate Me- 
morial Room and the Union Memorial Room would receive the absolute 
loyalty from the Society, and by the same token, the heads of the depart- 
ments must give their loyalty to the Society. 
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Mr. James Noble was introduced by Mr. W. J. Peterson, a director of 
the Board, who explained that Mr. Noble was President of the Creek Me- 
morial Association of Okmulgee. Mr. Noble invited each member of the 
Board to visit the Creek National Council House Museum at Okmulgee. He 
explained that the Museum had on exhibit many interesting and worthy 
articles typifying the Creek Indians and their Nation. He said that the 
money for the support of their museum was derived from the sale of pam- 
phlets relating to the history and legends of the Creek Indians of Okla- 
homa. He also stated that there were some exhibits that the museum, which 
he represented, would like to present to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
The President, Dr. Harbour, expressed the thanks of the Board for his kind 
gesture and said that the Society would be glad to accept any articles that 
the Creek Museum would care to offer. 


Mr. Ben H. Colbert of Tulsa, Oklahoma, appeared before the Board and 
reported that he had been requested by Mrs. W. R. Ingram of Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, to secure from the Board of Directors permission for her to 
have returned to her a military commission to Muchlamingo, a Chickasaw 
Indian, which was signed by George Washington. Mr. Colbert explained 
that this commission had been a loan to this Society. It was the concensus 
of the members of the Board that this document should remain here since 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, through a law passed in 1934 by Congress, 
had made this Society the official depository for Indian records of Okla- 


homa. 


General W. S. Key made a motion that Mr. Colbert be furnished with 
a copy of the act and that Mrs. Jessie R. Moore explain the contents so 
that Mr. Colbert might convey its meaning to Mrs. Ingram. The motion 
was seconded by Dr. I. N. McCash and passed unanimously. 


Miss Frances Haskell was introduced by the President and Miss 
Haskell stated that her mother had presented to the Society her inaugural 
gown in 1939. The President assured Miss Haskell that a special case was 
being purchased for the purpose of properly displaying the gown and that 
the dress was now on display in the museum of the Society. 


General W. S. Key made a motion that a complete inventory be made 
of all possessions of the Oklahoma Historical Society, to be presented to the 
Board of Directors at their meeting in January 1950, and henceforth that 
an inventory be made annually. Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the mo- 
tion and it passed-unanimously. 


The President reported that an invitation had been received from the 
Shawnee Chamber of Commerce for the Society to hold its Annual Meeting 
of 1950 in Shawnee. | 


Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that the Shawnee Chamber of Commerce . 
be advised that the Annual Mecting next year would be held in Oklahoma _ 
City. General W. S. Key seconded the motion and it passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported on the matter of the Robert M. Jones farm 
property owned by the Society. He advised the Board that a letter had been 
received from Mr. John Craig of Idabel, one of the State’s leading lumber- | 
men, in reply to a letter of inquiry from the Secretary as to the worth of ; 
the property. The Secretary reported that Mr. Craig had advised that ea 


pad was of much value and that bids could easily be secured for sale of 
the land. 


Mr. Mountecastle moved that Mr. Craig be earnestly petitioned to as- 


sist and submit the bids to the Board for probable sale of the property. Mrs. 
Anna B. Korn seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 
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The Secretary presented the following applicants for membership: 
LIFE: John A. Campbell, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Charles W. Cleverdon, Okla- 
homa City; Harold Clifford, Oklahoma City; John G, Ellinghausen, "Pulea: 
Harry W. Gibson, Jr., Muskogee; Thomas Gilcrease, Tulsa; Eugene Deron. 
“Tulsa; Frank J. Meyer, Oklahoma City; Wendell Z. Miller, Tulsa; Mra: 
Betty Buell Mulford, Tulsa; Vincent S. Mulford, Jr., Tulsa; Mel A. Nash 
Edmond; Leita Davis. Edmond; Rosine Jenkins, Perry. : 


ANNUAL: Paul W. Alexander, Muskogee; Earle H. Amos, Tulsa; Roger J. 
Bainbridge, Oklahoma City; Mrs. C. C. Biard, Ardmore: Ralph A. Barney, 
Washington D. C.; A. S. Barrows, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mrs. Clifford Biggs, 
Seiling; C. E. Bohannon, Muskogee; Mrs. Linden Bonner, Inola; R C. Borum, 
Muskogee; King Bostock, Tulsa; C. E. Bowlby, Shawnee; John C. Brady, 
Muskogee; Cecil F. Bross, El Reno; Ralph S. Brown, Guthrie; E. R. Bryant, 
Muskogee; Mrs. Leon Butler, Sweetwater, Texas; Margaret Castelaz, Tulsa; 
George Clark, Muskogee; S. A. Cobb, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Wm. §. Coker, 
Oklahoma City; Cecil T. Coleclasure, Cherokee; Grant M. Colgin, Stillwater; 
Mrs. J. S. Crowder, Prague; Walter M. Davis, Springfield, Mo.; J. H. Dalton, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Lydia B. Deatherage, Tulsa; A. Rodger Denison, Tulsa; 
Lester G. Duck, Mooreland; Cecil R. Durham, Miami; Mrs. F. S. Etter, 
Bartlesville; Mrs. A. L. Fisher, Enid; Daniel Folsom, Locust Grove; Walter 
H. Foth, Cordell; Emma Galbraith, Springfield, Mo.; Claude Garrett, Ft. 
Gibson; J. F. Goodner, Tulsa; W. A. Goodner, Tulsa; Mrs. Chas. S. Hall, 
Boken Arrow; Mrs. Dave Hardin, Shawnee; Blanche Harding, Custer City; 
J. W. Hazlitt, Pauls Valley; George C. Henderson, San Angelo, Texas; 
Walter E. Hopper, Tulsa; Mrs. Viola Hurst, Tulsa, Mrs. J. F. Hosterman, 
Tulsa; Thomas A. Houston, Durant; Jerry James, Norman; Miss D. B. 
Johnson, Ft. Smith, Arkansas; Edith Johnson, Oklahoma City; Barbara 
Johnston, Stillwater; Lockwood Jones, Cordell; I. E. Kenworthy, Stillwater; 
William H. King, Hugo: T. J. Laws, Blanchard; Ida Mae Leavitt, Tulsa; 
Andrew W. Little, Cushing; David M. Logan, Okmulgee; E, G. McComas, 
Elk City; Mrs. John McEtchen, Sallisaw; James R. McKinney, Oklahoma 
City; George E. McKinnis, Jr., Shawnee; KE. B. Maytubby, Muskogee; Mrs. 
George Metcalf, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Charles BE, Neil, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
John H. Poe, Tulsa; Carl Puckett, Oklahoma City; Jack T. Rairdon, Bethany; 
Mrs. Melvin G. Rigg, Stillwater: Mrs. Minnie Risinger, Muskogee; T. M. 
Tobinson, Altus; F. Kenneth Sadler, Muskogee; Mrs. Leila Y. Sewell, Okla- 
homa City; Carl S. Ske. Springfield, Mo.; E. H. Stephens, Osceola, Ark.; 
Roger L. Stephens, Oklahoma City; John S, Shaughnessy, Tulsa; Mrs. Leila 
Cc. Stone, Okemah; Mrs. Pearl Stone, Oklahoma City; Jesse Stovall, Cordell; 
Mrs. D. V. Swing, Bartlesville; John D. Thomas, Oklahoma City; Carl P. 
Thompson, Stillwater; Mrs. C. H. Tyler, San Angelo, Texas; Mrs. Christine 
Tyner, Skiatook; L. C. Walter, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Carmen Watkins, 
Heavener; Guy L. Widner, Tulsa: W. B. Wilson, Tulsa; Mort Woods, Ard- 
more; F. N. Woodward, Tulsa; Mrs. J. C. Woodward, Sallisaw; Sam Wom- 
mack, Shawnee; Mrs. Bida R. York, Muskogee; Floyd V. Yount, Anadarko. 


Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that each be elected and re- 
ceived as members of the Society in the class indicated in the list. Mrs. Anna 
B. Korn seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported the following gifts had been received. A letter 
written by Robert L. Owen to his grandfather when he was ten years old; 
newspaper clippings concerning Senator Owen and his mother, presented 
by Dorothea Owen; a small box of hard tack carried through World War 
J, a blue Navy dress uniform and hat, a white Navy uniform and hat, a 
khaki Army uniform, overseas cap and leggings, worn by Ned L. Krone 
from 1910 to 1919, presented by Mrs. J. H. Spencer, Chandler, Oklahoma. 
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The Secretary reported that the following pictures had been received; 
Two autographed photographs of Queen Marie of Roumania, Thomas A. 
Edison autographed, Herbert Hoover autographed, eight photographs of 
Robert L. Owen, Henry B. Stegall, Vice-President Curtis. Robert L. Owen 
as a small child, Queen Marie of Roumania and her royal family, presented 
by Dorotohea Owen; B-17 Flying Fortress, presented by Agnes F. Ray; 
thirteen scenes of early day Oklahoma, presented by Mrs. Lillie F. Rosen- 
baum, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Mr. H. L. Muldrow moved that the gifts and pictures for the Museum 
be accepted and that a vote of thanks be sent to the donors. Dr. I. N. Me- 
Cash seconded the motion and it passed unanimously 


The Secretary reported that the following gifts had been received by the 
Library: Scrap book of newspaper clippings on the early Statehood ques- 
tion in Oklahoma, from Mr. Claude Hensley; Qil! Titan of the Southwest, 
by C. C. Rister, from Oklahoma Press; In-go-nom-pd-shi, a book on Indian 
sign talk, from Carolyn Foreman; Promised Land, by Thorbecke, from the 
author; Arkansas Gazette-History 1819-1919; Collection including albums, 
scrapbooks, clippings and letters from dignitaries and royalty all over the 
world, from Richard Willoughby McDonald (Oklahoma City’s Ambassador 
of Good Will 1939-1943). 


Mr. George L. Bowman moved that the gifts to the library be accepted 
with thanks to the donors. Mr. H. L. Muldrow seconded the motion which 
passed unanimously. 


The President reported the need of an electrical addressograph machine 
for use in the office of the Society. She stated that there was a difference 
in price of $135.45 between the electrical model and the hand operated one. 
Mr. R. M. Mounteastle moved that the electrical machine be purchased out 
of the private funds of the Society. Mrs. Anna B. Korn seconded the mo- 
tion and it passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported on the condition existing in the balcony of the 
auditorium, as related to the large amount of records being stored in this 
balcony, thus creating a fire hazard and making it impossible for proper 
preservation of these records. The Secretary advised that it was the opin- 
ion of the staff members and himself, that proper boxes should be purchased 
in which to store these records. 


Mr. H. L. Muldrow made a motion that as much money as is needed, 
for purchase of the boxes, be made available, out of the private funds if 
necessary, in order that this balcony may be cleaned up and the records 
preserved. Mr. W. J. Peterson seconded the motion which passed unanim- 
ously. 


Mr. R. M. Mounteastle read a letter and report written to the Board of 
Directors by Dr. Grant Foreman of Muskogee, Director of Historial Re- 
search of the Society, in which he congratulated the Society on the progress 
already achieved and urged increased effort and support on the part of 
the Society for securing valuable historical material throughout the State. 


The Secretary pointed out in this discussion of acquiring historical 
documents, that it would be necessary for the Board to acquaint the legis- 
lature with the need of an appropriation to secure this historical material. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that a vote of thanks be extended to Dr. 
Foreman for the splendid and fine service he has rendered this institution. 
Mr. W. J. Peterson seconded the motion and it passed unanimously. 
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, General W. S. Key displayed for the Board of Directors a proof of the 
historical markers to be placed at historic sites over the State. He explained 
that the markers, made of aluminum, would be most attractive, erected on 
a post four feet high and stamped on both sides—parallel with the highway. 

' He stated that fifty sites had now been selected and were as follows: Camp 

Leavenworth (1834); Wichita Village (1834); 1st Seneca Agency (1832); 
Baptist Mission—Westville, (1839): Fairfield Mission—Stilwell, (1829); 
Wheelock Mission (1832); Choctaw Agency (1831); Tahlonteeskee (1829); 
Dwight Mission (1829); Entering Indian Territory (Hast Highway #64); 
Fort Gibson (1824); Fort Towson (1824 and Doaksville 1834); Fort Washita 
(1842); Fort Arbuckle (1851); Tishomingo (1856); Miller Court House-1st 
Post Office, (1824); Eagletown and Stockbridge Mission (1819 and 1836); 
Tuskahoma Counsel House—Nanih Wayoh (1833 and 1883); Perryville; 
Battle of Claremore Mound (1818); Nathaniel Pryor’s Grave (1831); Nathan 
Boone’s Camp (1843); La Harpe’s Peace Council (1719); Fort Holmes (1834); 
Sac and Fox Agency (1870); Battle of the Wichita Village—Rush Springs, 
(1858); Old Boggy Depot (1837); Union Mission (1820); Fort Wayne (1839); 
Fort Coffee (1834); Pushmataha on the Verdigris (1807); Sam Houston’s 
Home (1829); North Fork Town (1848); Koweta Mission (1843); Enter- 
ing Quapaw County (N. E. Highway #66); Durant (Gov. Williams’ Home); 
Bloomfield Seminary (1852); Armstrong Academy (Chahta Tamaha)—Con- 
federate Capitol (1864); Sasakwa (1848); Kaw Reservation—Charles Curtis, 
Vice-President of U. S. (1872); 1st Wichita Agency (1859); Washington 
Irving’s Camp—Arcadia (1832); Antelope Hills (1849 California Trail, Maj. 
Long’s Expedition—1820); Fort Nichols (1865); Fort Supply (1868); Darling- 
ton (1870); Battle of the Washita (1868); Entering Oklahoma—West, Old 
Greer Co., etc., (1820 and 1860); Fort Davis (1862); Atoka (1854); Ok- 
mulgee (1867). 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that a vote of thanks and commendation 
be given to General Key, the Secretary and Miss Muriel H. Wright on their 
great work on historical markers, and that the Society lend every assist- 
ance to the State Highway Commission in the furtherance of this important 
project. Mr. R. M. Mountcastle seconded the motion which passed un- 
animously. 


The President reported on the need of redecoration of the Historical 
Building. She stated that the funds for this work has been appropriated 
for several years, but as yet, the work had not been carried out. The Presi- 
dent appointed a committee composed of Judge Robert A. Hefner and Judge 
Baxter Taylor to see that this matter receives attention at once. 


The President stated that she has received a letter from Dr. Grant Fore- 
man offering to present to the Society a mural executed by one of the well 
known Indian artists of Oklahoma. 


Mr. W. J. Peterson made the motion that the Secretary advise Dr. 
Foreman that the Society would accept the mural for hanging in this 
building, and also that the Society would pay all packing and shipping 
charges. Dr. I. N. MeCash seconded the motion and it passed unanimously. 
Mr. Mountcastle promised to send the picture to Society. 


In the discussion of portraits to be accepted by the Society, a motion 
was made by General W. XS. Key that the Secretary be directed that no 
portrait or picture be permitted to be brought into this building without 
the request of the Board of Directors. Dr. I. N. McCash seconded the mo- 


tion which passed unanimously. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore stated that Dr. Foreman had written an article 
on “What the State of Oklahoma Owes to the Civilized Indians.” Mrs. Moore 
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moved that the Secretary have some monographs of this article printed 
for the purpose of selling to the visitors of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
She stated that the cost of having these printed might be paid out of the 
funds of the Society—recently appropriated by the legislature. Mr. George 
L. Bowman seconded the motion and it passed unanimously. 


Judge Redmond S. Cole presented to the Society a genealogy of William 
Cross of Botecourt County Virginia and His Descendants, 1733-1932, by John 
Newton Cross and Mary Cross Cole, the wife of Judge Cole. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that this book be accepted with thanks 
and appreciation to Judge Cole. Mr. George L. Bowman seconded the mo- 
tion which passed unanimously. 


At this point, Mr. George L. Bowman arose to say that for twenty and 
more years he had been a member of the Board of Directors and had watch- 
ed the growth of the Society with profound interest. He said he was pleased 
with its continued progress through the years and he believed that it was 
a source of honest and splendid pride to the whole State, but in reading 
the last report of the Secretary, wherein it was revealed that the State 
through its last legislature had appropriated some $96,000.00—far exceed- 
ing any other appropriation of like kind for the support of the Society, he 
held that a new era had come into the advancement of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. He had heard this same expression from other members of 
the Board around this table, at this time, as new plans and a larger range 
of action had been outlined, and all were agreed that the Society was now 
among the three or four leading historical societies of America. Therefore, 
he made the motion that the President, the Secretary, the Staff Members, 
and all those connected with the splendid group of men and women sery- 
ing the Society be rendered a vote of thanks by the Board of Directors for 
their valuable and distinct service. Special tribute should be paid Dr. Evans, 
he said, since single-handed he handled all appropriations coming before 
the recent legislature. Mrs. Anna B. Korn seconded the motion and it pass- 
ed unanimously. 


Mr. W. J. Peterson moved that the meeting adjourn subject to call by 
the President. Dr. I. N. McCash seconded the motion which passed un- 
animously. 


EMMA ESTILL-HARBOUR, President 
CHARLES EVANS, Secretary 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 


-collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
_ pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 


of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 


the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
_ tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 


articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 


be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 


cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 


a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 


may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 


: correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 


the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 


ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


